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A JOURNAL OF MEDIAEVAL STUDIES 


THE DATE OF COMPOSITION OF GEOFFREY OF 
MONMOUTH’S HISTORIA: 


NEW MANUSCRIPT EVIDENCE 
By ACTON GRISCOM 


HE great difficulty in investigating many problems connected 
with the Historia Regum Britanniae of Geoffrey of Monmouth is, 
as all scholars know, the lack of an adequate critical edition. San- 
Marte’s text (Halle, 1854) is but a reproduction of Giles’s text 
(London, 1844); and, though Giles placed on his title-page “‘ Novem 
Codd. MSStis Collatis” and wrote in the Introduction that “a large | 
number of manuscripts have been either wholly or in part collated 

for this edition,” ' nevertheless he seems to have failed to use the 

manuscripts he names. Instead, he reproduced, with only a few 

changes in the spelling of proper names and in the tenses of verbs, 

the printed text of Jerome Commelin of Heidelberg, who published 

his Rerum Britannicarum Scriptores in 1587. Certainly, where, in im- 

portant test-passages, he differs from the very manuscripts he cites, 

Giles agrees verbatim with Commelin. Indeed, in the list of nine 

“manuscripts” given in a note on page 240 of his edition, Giles places 

as the first of these nine “manuscripts” this very printed edition of 

Commelin, as well as another printed text of the Prophecies of Merlin, 

published by Michel and Wright. Only one complete manuscript 

is referred to by Giles in this list, and this he admits to be of the 

fourteenth century. Of the other manuscripts, he says that he col- 

lated only through the first six or eight Books; but the text unfor- 

tunately belies his words. As a result, the text which has been 


1 Galfredi Monemutensis Historia Britonum (London, 1844), p. x. 
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accepted for over seventy years as the ‘standard,’ and which San- 
Marte reproduced as trustworthy, really depends upon a sixteenth- 
century printer. One may even push the matter one step farther 
back, because Commelin in turn based his-edition upon the text of 
Ascensius, printed in Paris in 1508;' and one glance at Ascensius’s 
edition will convince the student that neither editor nor printer was 
equipped to reproduce manuscripts in the modern scholarly sense. 

In working out certain problems connected with the sources of 
Geoffrey, I have made a collation and a critical text of three manu- 
scripts. These three are: (1) University Library, Cambridge, MS. 
No. 1706 [old No. [7.1.14], saec. xii.; (2) Staatsbibliothek, Bern, 
Codex 568, fol. 18-79, saec. xii.; and (3) a manuscript known once 
as MS. Porkington 17, now in the private library of Lord Harlech, 
Brogyntyn, Oswestry, Shropshire, saec. xizi., which has not hereto- 
fore been described though its existence has been more than once 
recorded. Lord Harlech was so exceedingly generous and kind as 
to lend his manuscript to me for examination and collation, sending 
it across the Atlantic through the courtesy of Mr J. Pierpont Morgan, 
who personally assumed responsibility for it and deposited it in his 
library in New York. It would be difficult to parallel such an in- 
stance of consideration for scholars and the cause of scholarship, and 
there are many besides the present writer who would wish to ex- 
press their grateful recognition of so signal an act of generosity. 

Many interesting results, which I hope later to publish in detail, 
have grown out of this work. I here present one, which is of special 
interest to scholars and which can be clearly set forth within the 
limits of a single article. 

One manuscript, and only one, of the Historia, has heretofore 
been known to have a double dedication in the introductory Pro- 
logue — all other manuscripts being supposed to agree with the 
printed texts in having but a single dedication to Robert of Glou- 
cester, natural son of Henry I and well-known patron of arts and 
letters. In 1857, Sir Frederick Madden, while perusing an old cata- 


1 T.e., Jodocus Badius Ascensius, Britannie utriusque regum et princtpum origo et gests 
insignia ab Galfrido Monemutensi. . . . Paris, 1508 (also 1517); cf. Ph. Renouard, Bibliographic 
. . . de Josse Badius Ascensius (Paris, 1908), 11, 461, 462. 
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logue of manuscripts in the Staatsbibliothek at Bern,' discovered 
this one manuscript with a double dedication, viz., to King Stephen 
and Robert of Gloucester, and at that time he wrote: “One would 
have supposed that so remarkable a fact as is here pointed out, 
namely, the dedication of Geoffrey’s famous work to King Stephen,— 
whereas in all the other extant copies [nota bene/], it is addressed to 
Robert, Earl of Gloucester, natural son of Henry I.,— would have 
attracted immediate attention to the manuscript.” * Madden, how- 
ever, obviously had neither examined the Oxford and Cambridge 
manuscripts, so very near at hand, nor those in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale and the Vatican. In fact, the splendid collection of thirty- 
seven manuscripts of the Historia in the British Museum, so readily 
available, all of which contain merely the usual single dedication to 
Robert, seems to have diverted the attention of scholars from the 
thirty-two in the several libraries in Cambridge (nine of the twelfth 
century), the twenty-six similarly scattered at Oxford (five of the 
twelfth century), the twenty-eight in the Bibliothéque Nationale 
(four of the twelfth century), and the eight in the Vatican Library 
(two of the twelfth century), not to mention at least the eight 
twelfth-century manuscripts in various public libraries in France, 
and others in England not in the above collections. 

It has not, then, hitherto been noticed by scholars that at least 
seven manuscripts exist, three in Cambridge, two in Oxford, with 
one in Paris, and another in Rome, having a double dedication, not 
to King Stephen and Robert, but to Robert of Gloucester and Wal- 
eran, Earl of Mellent. It is astonishing that these manuscripts, four 
of them of the twelfth and three of the thirteenth century, with this 
important double dedication, should have been overlooked, not only 
during a dozen generations of scholarship, but for so many years in 
the more recent past, when scholars have constantly been forced 
back to Geoffrey’s Historia in the course of their researches. It is 
more extraordinary when one considers also that these manuscripts 
are in libraries accessible to all. These seven manuscripts are: 


1 J. R. Sinner, Catalogus Codicum Mss. Bibliothecae Bernensis (Bern, 1760-1770), II, 242; 
the MS. in question is No. 568 (pp. 241, 242). See below for facsimiles of fol. 18r, 18v. 
? Archaeological Journal, XV (1858), 299. 
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(1) University Library, Cambridge, No. 1706 [Ii.1.14], saec. xii; 
(2) the same, No. 1801 |i. iv. 4], saec. xii; (3) Trinity College, 
Cambridge, No. 1125, saec. xiii; (4) Bodleian No. 514, saec. xiii; 
(5) Bodl. Add. A. 61, saec. xiii; (6) Bibliothéque Nationale, fonds 
latin, No. 6040, saec. xii; and (7) Vatican Latin No. 2005, end of the 
twelfth century. The Oxford and Cambridge manuscripts have been 
described in the official printed catalogues, but the double dedication 
has been overlooked, though in the case of the Trinity College MS., 
M. R. James noted with his usual care the new ending of the longer 
dedicatory paragraph, the significance of which, however, escaped 
him — as also others who have read this catalogue. The writer has 
not been able thus far to check for these double dedications all the 
manuscripts later than the twelfth century; so there may be other 
copies still to record. However, those known to be of the twelfth 
century, and all of whatever date in Oxford, Cambridge, the Biblio- 
théque Nationale, and the Vatican, in Florence, Dublin, Brussels, 
Leyden, Rouen, and in the famous Phillipps Collection at Thirles- 
taine House, Cheltenham, as well as some others, have been reéx- 
amined with this special point in view." 

In all, the writer has listed a total of one hundred and eighty-three 
practically complete manuscripts, with others in more or less frag- 
mentary condition, though it is highly probable that there are more to 
be discovered in private libraries. Of these, forty-six are indisputably 
of the twelfth century, distributed among twenty-two libraries in 
six different countries, and a dozen more of the early thirteenth. 
Hardy’s list * of one hundred and seventy-three, besides being in- 
complete, has many unconscious duplications, and, as his descriptive 
detail was frequently taken from very early catalogues or printed 
summaries, many of his entries need radical revision, and his dating 
of the age of manuscripts is often mistaken by two centuries. It is 
obvious, therefore, that a new list is necessary, and it is hoped to 
publish this with the texts. 


1 The writer is deeply indebted to Stanley V. LaDow, M.A., for investigating the manu- 
scripts in the Bibliothéque Nationale for him, and to T. Fitzroy Fenwick for sending detailed 
descriptions of his three manuscripts at Cheltenham; also to Dr Joseph Martini for scholarly 
and copious transcripts made from the manuscripts in Florence. 

2 T. D. Hardy, Descriptive Catalogue of Materials Relating to the History of Great Britain 
and Ireland, Rolls Series, XX VI (1862), i, 341 ff. 
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The significant portions of this new double dedication will now 
be given in translation with the original Latin text and a complete 
translation on pages 148 and following below. 

After a preliminary statement about the old British book which 
he obtained from Walter, Archdeacon of Oxford, and translated into 
Latin, Geoffrey continues: 


Untothislittle work of mine, therefore, dothou, Robert, Earl of Gloucester, 
show favor, so that, being corrected by thy instruction and advice, it may 
be rated to have sprung, not from the poor little fountain of Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, but, seasoned by the salt of thy wit, may be said to be the 
work of one whom Henry, illustrious king of the English, bore, whom phi- 
losophy nurtured in the liberal arts, and whom an innate competence made 
superior to warriors in the art of war, — wherefore the island of Britain 
now, in these days, rejoices in thee with heartfelt affection as if possessed 


of another Henry.' 

Here the single dedication, as represented in the printed texts, 
ends; but in our new manuscripts an additional paragraph appears, 
the opening sentence of which reads as follows: 


And do thou also, Waleran, Count of Mellent, thou other pillar of our 
realm, give thy aid, that, through the common patronage of both, when 


presented to the world, this work may shine forth the more resplendently.' 


What follows will be analyzed in due course. 

In the Bern manuscript No. 568 referred to above,’ this second 
paragraph also appears, but as King Stephen’s name had been sub- 
stituted for that of Robert in the first paragraph, Robert appears 
in the second, displacing Waleran, and the above sentence, as well 
as all that follows, is made to apply to Robert. The incongruities 
resulting from these substitutions clearly indicate, as we shall see 
presently, that the Robert-Waleran dedication preceded the Ste- 
phen-Robert. 

Since the long familiar single dedication of Geoffrey’s Historia is 
direct and personal, it was evidently written before Robert of 
Gloucester’s death, October 31, 1147. It is, however, often possible, 
where two or more persons are addressed at the same time, to narrow 


1 For text of the Cambridge MS., v. infra, p. 147, col. a, ll. 36-50. 
? Page 131, fn. 1. V. infra, pp. 147, 148, col. a, ll. 50-55 for text. 
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down the actual date of the time of writing because of some known 
relationship or special circumstance which either brought together 
or separated the individuals concerned. This was the special signifi- 
cance of Madden’s discovery of the double dedication to King 
Stephen and Robert, which he pointed out at that time, and which 
received fuller and somewhat more accurate treatment at the hands 
of the late Professor W. Lewis Jones.1_ Madden had argued that, 
once granting the genuineness of the Bern dedications, one could 
date the composition of the Historia within the period of months 
between the death of Henry I, whose death is implied, and the final 
break between King Stephen and Robert in 1138, because no writer 
would have dedicated a book to Stephen and Robert together after 
civil war had broken out between them. “The only period during 
which Stephen and the Earl of Gloucester were on amicable terms, 
even in appearance, must have been between April, 1136, when 
Robert came over to England and did homage to the King, and 
May, 1138, at which time the Earl sent to renounce the fealty he 

had sworn.” ? After 1138, Robert, supporting Matilda, was in 
constant enmity with King Stephen until his death in 1147, so that 
Geoffrey of Monmouth could not have dedicated his history to both 
men after 1138 without inevitably incurring the wrath of one of 
them. Since, in fact, the largest number of manuscripts have but the 
single dedication to Robert, the inference is clear that he took sides 
with the latter, giving up the attempt to curry favor with the king. 
Robert, indeed, despite his constant fighting, seems to have been 
throughout a patron of letters, and William of Malmesbury also 
dedicated his Historia to him. 

But the existence, as was supposed, of only one known manu- 
script dedicated to both the king and Robert cast a shade of doubt 
upon its genuineness, especially when, in 1899, it was made plain 
by Professor Jones, who worked from a transcript, that the intro- 
duction in the Bern manuscript occupies a separate, preliminary 
leaf and is “in a different hand from that which immediately fol- 


1 In his study “Geoffrey of Monmouth,”’ published in the Transactions of the Honourable 
Society of Cymmrodorion, London, 1900, pp. 52-95. 
2 Madden, Archaeol. Journ., XV (1858), 310 ad fin. 
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lows, and cannot be certainly identified with any of the others... 
(probably at least five).” After weighing all the evidence, Professor 
Jones expressed himself as follows: “I suspect that the Bern manu- 
script, certainly as old a manuscript of the History as any we know, 
is a copy of a very early edition of the full History, and as there is 
no valid reason for doubting the genuineness of its dedication, it 
may be inferred that Geoffrey had completed his first draft of the 
History before 1138.” ! He had already stated without qualification 
—just as Madden had done — that “‘all the known manuscripts,” 
except this one Bern manuscript, had a single dedication to Robert 
of Gloucester. Apparently he had examined no manuscript of 
Geoffrey’s work outside the British Museum. 

However, Professor Jones appears to have altered his opinion 
radically about two years later in a letter to Dr R. H. Fletcher. 
Dr Fletcher, summarizing this letter, stated that Professor Jones 
was “inclined to modify his views about the manuscript as expressed 
in his article,” especially as “it includes in the prophecies the sen- 
tence beginning ‘Vae tibi Neustria,’ which Ward shows to be a late 
interpolation.” ? Briefly put, this sentence from the Prophecies of 
Merlin which are introduced by Geoffrey himself into the text of 
his Historia, and which apparently he had previously published, 
does not appear in a quotation made from these Prophecies by 
Ordericus Vitalis about 1136, nor does it appear in seventeen manu- 
script copies of the Historia read by Ward in the British Museum. 
Therefore, it is a clear deduction that the original Prophecies did not 
contain this sentence. Since, however, it does appear in some twelfth- 
century manuscripts, “the interpolation was [according to Ward] 
an early one.” 

Now the fact is that the Bern manuscript does not contain this 
sentence, ‘Vae tibi Neustria,’ and Professor Jones must have been 
misled by a faulty transcript since he himself did not work from the 
manuscript. Neither does our Cambridge manuscript contain this 
sentence, and, consequently, we are justified in concluding that the 

1 Art. cit. supra, pp. 66, 67. 

? “Two Notes on the Historia Regum Britanniae of Geoffrey of Monmouth,” Publ. Mod. 


Lang. Ass., XVI (1901), 463, 464. Cf.H. L. D. Ward, Catalogue of Romances . . . in the British 
Museum, I (1883), 208 ff. 
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form of the Prophecies as they appear in these manuscripts is the 
earlier. The major argument for setting aside the Bern manuscript 
as late and interpolated therefore disappears; and the further doubt 
that the double dedication in this manuscript must be suspected 
because of its ‘uniqueness’ also loses weight when we realize that 
there are at least seven other manuscripts, five of them twelfth-cen- 
tury, not, it is true, with the same double dedication, but with 
another that is significantly related to it. 

The Bern manuscript and our chosen Cambridge manuscript re- 
quire at this point a word of special description. They run together in 
a striking parallelism in so far as the orthography of personal names 
and place-names, the “less polished Latinity,” and other minor 
textual matters are concerned. The names, for instance, approxi- 
mate far more nearly the Welsh originals than do the printed texts 
and some of the later manuscripts. Minute comparison would lead 
one to conclude that they belong to the same early period in the 
history of the text, still largely uncorrupted by later scribal ‘cor- 
rections.” The Bern manuscript appears to have been hastily, and 
sometimes carelessly, written by five different scribes; while the 
double dedication, occupying, with the “Description of Britain,” an 
initial and independent leaf, is certainly in a hand which nowhere 
else occurs in the manuscript; indeed, the first line may even be in 
a different hand from the subsequent portion. All the hands are 
contemporaneous and closely resemble those appearing in facsimiles 
of handwriting dating before the middle of the twelfth century. 
The Cambridge manuscript is in one uniform style of writing, very 
large, clear, and regular, which may be dated with still greater cer- 
tainty before 1150. There are, perhaps, two hands closely resembling 
each other— though with a possibility that there is only one— written 
at different times; in any event, little scribal variation occurs in the 
spelling of personal names and place-names. 

For special reasons, which will be developed later, the Cambridge 
manuscript is held to be probably the earlier of the two. For ex- 
ample, it does not contain all the lines of verse in the first Book, 
namely, Brutus’s invocation of Diana and the goddess’s reply (fol. 
8r and 8v), which appear in the later manuscripts (including the 
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Bern) and in the printed texts. This is distinctly significant, in that 
Henry of Huntingdon, in his letter to Warinus written from Bec in 
Normandy in January, 1139, while apparently copying these verses, 
likewise fails to give the complete set. One might infer from this that 
Geoffrey added lines to the verses of an original edition. Further- 
more, the Cambridge manuscript does not give at the conclusion the 
usual envoy to William of Malmesbury and Henry of Huntingdon, 
with its repetition of the statement that Geoffrey had a Welsh or 
British book which Walter, Archdeacon of Oxford, had given him, 
and which he had taken pains to translate into Latin. The manu- 
script, however, comes to a full and normal stop in the middle of 
the page, with the word EXPLICIT written by the same scribe in 
capital letters as the first word of a new line. There was plenty of 
space, therefore, on the page, for the additional paragraph of envoy. 
Out of scores of complete manuscripts where the usual concluding 
epilogue is given, this, and only one other manuscript,’ comes to an 
end without reference to the rival historians. It is hardly probable 
that a scribe would have omitted so important a concluding para- 
graph; moreover, since Warinus demanded of Henry of Huntingdon 
why he had not told of the early British kings — exactly the field 
covered by Geoffrey, and provocative of a defensive reply from 
Henry — we may safely surmise that Geoffrey first published the 
Historia without any reference to other historians, and that, not 
until his published work was challenged, did he add in a later edition 
a renewed statement about his sources, claiming, as it were, a sort 
of patent or copyright for his discovery, and specifically warning 
rival historians that they must acknowledge his Welsh source for 
early British history.’ 

1 Phillipps MS. No. 2324, said by T. Fitzroy Fenwick, who most kindly described his 
MSS for me, to be of the “twelfth century, in double columns, on vellum. With capitals in 
green and red.”’ The dedication is said to be to Robert of Gloucester, a point which I am now 
writing to confirm. 

* This whole matter must be dealt with systematically on another occasion since it would 
require far too extensive an examination to find a place in the present article. See, however, 
my preliminary study of some of the Welsh MSS involved, “The Book of Basingwerk and 
MS. Cotton Cleopatra B.V.,” Y Cymmrodor, XXXV (1925), 49-116 and XXXVI (1926), 
1-36, where I have attempted to show that the Welsh MSS have not been adequately ex- 


amined, and that the internal evidence (colophons, etc.) in some of these tends to bear out 
rather than to contravene Geoffrey's claim that he was in possession of a native (Celtic) source. 
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To sum up, however, both the Cambridge and the Bern MSS 
show a marked similarity in their lack of polish, phrasing, and prox- 
imity to a Welsh original. But the Cambridge dedication differs 
from the Bern and gives evidence, already indicated (p. 133, supra), 
that it was composed at a still earlier date. 

To establish this fact, it will be necessary to enter with some de- 
tail into the history and relations of the three men involved: King 
Stephen, Robert of Gloucester, and Waleran of Mellent, and this, 
fortunately, the unusually full chronicles of the period enable us 
to do. 

Waleran (or Gualerannus) Earl of Mellent (or Count of Meulan, 
as he is also styled), was born in 1104 and died in 1166. He was twin 
brother of Robert, Earl of Leicester, and son of Robert de Beaumont, 
Count of Meulan, who was a prominent adviser and powerful sup- 
porter of Henry I until his death in 1118. Waleran and his brother 
succeeded their father, the former assuming the titles to the French 
fief of Mellent, and also to Beaumont in Normandy. Imprisoned by 
Henry I for five years ! (1124-29) on account of a rebellious outbreak 
in which he distinguished himself for barbarous cruelty to his own 
peasants, Waleran seems to have been reinstated in royal favor, for 
we see him immediately after his release witnessing various docu- 
ments in company with the king and his following. The first of these, 
as published by Dr William Farrer,? may be dated between 1129 
and 1131, and is of special interest in that Waleran’s signature is 
directly preceded by that of Robert of Gloucester, implying, in the 
light of Geoffrey’s double dedication, at least a certain companion- 
ship together in the king’s service, if no more. “The purchases of 
land, etc., made by Eudo, abbot of St Stephen’s, Caen, are con- 
firmed by the king. The signatories are: King Henry . . . Robert 
earl of Gloucester, Waleran count of Meulan,” with a number of im- 
portant names following. Another document * to be dated about 


1 Ordericus Vitalis, Historia Ecclesiastica, xii, 39 (ed. A. LePrévost, IV (1852), 455 ff.). 
Cf. Henry of Huntingdon, Historia Anglorum, vii, 35, (ed. T. Arnold), Rolls Series, LX XIV 


(1879), 245. 
2 “An Outline Itinerary of King Henry the First,” English Historical Review, XXXIV 

(1919), 126. 

3 No. 622, Farrer, art. cit., p. 134. 
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1130-31, is similarly signed both by Robert and Waleran, with the 
same titles and names following. A third, dated Rouen, 1131, is 
again witnessed by both Robert and Waleran. Still a fourth docu- 
ment, dated July-August, 1131, a “Confirmation to the abbey of 
Bec,” contains both signatures once more, and Waleran appears as 
“Waleran count of Meulan, patron of the abbey.” ! It was from 
Bec that Henry of Huntingdon indited his famous epistle, already re- 
ferred to,? to Warinus the Briton about Geoffrey’s Historia which he 
had discovered there, and one wonders if the fact that Henry made 
just this discovery at Bec may not have some connection with the 
fact that Waleran, one of Geoffrey’s patrons, was also patron of this 
abbey? One more document contains the signature of Robert im- 
mediately preceding that of Waleran; and as Robert was a natural 
son of the king, thereby outranking other noblemen, it is not without 
significance that Waleran’s signature should so frequently and regu- 
larly follow immediately after Robert’s, thereby taking precedence 
over many other powerful retainers who signed the documents with 
them, and suggesting the possibility of a close relation between the 
two men. 

Henry I died in the castle of Lions, about six leagues from Rouen, 
on the first of December, 1135. Those singled out for mention as 
at his bedside were Robert of Gloucester, his natural son but not 
his heir, and Waleran, Earl of Mellent, with the latter’s hunchback 
brother Robert, Earl of Leicester. Owing to storms, Henry’s body 
did not reach England until after Christmas, and he was buried at 
Reading, January sixth. Stephen, Henry’s nephew, who was prob- 
ably at Boulogne when his uncle died, crossed immediately to 
England, and, breaking his oath previously made to Henry, was 
hastily crowned on December twenty-sixth (Ordericus says the fif- 
teenth, but other chroniclers agree on the twenty-sixth) by William 
de Curboil, archbishop of Canterbury, who also broke his oath to the 
dead king. Waleran followed Stephen to England. Stephen, whose 
coronation was ill received by his elder brother, Theobald, and who 


1 Document No. 648, Farrer, art. cit., p. 138. 
2 P. 137, supra. 
3 Ordericus Vitalis, Hist. Eccles. xiii, 19. 
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had many and powerful enemies, the adherents of Matilda, Henry’s 
daughter and chosen heir, needed above all things to establish his 
position by winning the friendship of as many powerful supporters 
as possible. One of his first acts, therefore, some time before Easter 
1136, was to betroth his infant daughter to Waleran “in cunabulis,” ! 
though they were never married. Immediately after Easter, Orderi- 
cus tells us, Waleran “hastened to return to Normandy,” and re- 
captured for the king the fortress of Vaudreil from Roger de Toeni, 
and later, October third, made Roger a prisoner also. Now Easter 
fell on March twenty-second, and, as Robert of Gloucester apparently 
did not come to England until April to pay homage and to swear 
fealty to the king, the probability is that the two men did not actually 
meet at that time. But it is in this period, while Robert was in 
England and gave at least the appearance of supporting Stephen, 
and Waleran, betrothed to the king’s daughter, was successfully 
campaigning in Normandy on the king’s behalf, that Geoffrey might 
well have dedicated his Historia to both noblemen: to Robert, in 
whom “the isle of Britain now, in these days, rejoices with heartfelt 
affection, as if possessed of another Henry,” and to Waleran, “the 
other pillar of the realm,” who, as “the scion of that most illus- 
trious King Charles,” * is guided “to the camp of kings, where, fear- 
lessly outstripping thy comrades, thou, under thy father’s auspices, 
didst learn to be at once a terror to the enemy and the defender of 
thine own.” We shall revert to these phrases later. 

William of Malmesbury explains Robert’s motives and reserves 
in coming to England, and says that “he dissembled for a time his 
secret intentions. He did homage to the king, therefore, under a 
certain condition, namely, so long as he should preserve his rank, 


1 Ordericus Vitalis, Hist. Eccles. xiii, 22 (ed. cit., V, 58): Tune Stephanus rex filiam suam 
biennem Gualeranno comiti de Mellento in cunabulis dedit. Waleran later married Agnes de 
Montfort. In Vol. IV, fol. 110 of a manuscript catalogue once belonging to Lord Calthorpe, 
is a charter dated 1136. “By it King Stephen gives the manor of Sutton to God and the 
church of St Peter of Winchester in exchange for the manor of Morden which he gave to 
Walleran, Earl of Mellent, and which the church long possessed” — Second Report of the Royal 
Commission on Historical Manuscripts, London, 1874, Appendix, p. 39. 

2 Charlemagne, from whom Waleran was deseended through his mother. For text of 


quotations, see pp. 147, 148 infra. 
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and keep his engagements.” ' Stephen, on his part, later took a spe- 
cific oath recognizing Robert’s special claims — which oath he by 
no means kept. In fact, not long afterwards, he planned a treach- 
erous attack upon Robert, which was foiled only by the latter’s pro- 
longed absence from his castle. 

During April, 1136, while Robert was in England and Waleran 
in Normandy, Stephen visited Oxford,? where we have every reason 
to believe, Geoffrey was “magister”; and, since the earliest Welsh 
life states that Geoffrey “was the instructor of many scholars and 
chieftains,” * it would seem that Salter’s supposition that he was 
there a “Canon of St George’s” is highly probable. Both Geoffrey 
and Walter, archdeacon of Oxford, witnessed the foundation-charter 
of Oseney in 1129, and also a charter at St John’s College, Oxford, 
to be dated between 1125-35; Walter was also present at the dedi- 
cation of the church at Godstow, April 2, 1138,‘ and witnessed a deed 
in the Godstow Cartulary (fol. 5) in January, 1139. It may well have 
been at precisely the time of Stephen’s visit, therefore, that Geoffrey 
dedicated another copy of his newly-written book to the king as well 
as to Robert, his regular patron. We shall return to this later. 

In the third week of March, 1137,° Stephen crossed to Normandy, 
joining Waleran, and was followed on Easter day ® by Robert of 
Gloucester, who, as William of Malmesbury suggests, was already 
wavering in his enforced allegiance to the king and was arranging 

1 Historia Novella, i, § 463 ad fin. (ed. Stubbs, Rolls Ser., XC, ii, 541): Itaque homagium 
regi fecit sub conditione quadam, scilicet, quamdiu ille dignitatem suam integre custodiret et sibi 
pacta servaret. Cf. §§ 463, 466. 

? Henry of Huntingdon, viii, 3 (ed. cit., p. 258). Cf. J. H. Round’s masterly discussion in 
his Geoffrey de Mandeville (London, 1892), pp. 15-24. 

3 Gwentian Brut or Brut y Tywysogion, compiled from early sources in a careless and un- 
reliable manner about 1550, and printed in the Myvyrian Archaiology of Wales (2d ed., Den- 
bigh, 1870), p. 711 (cf. bottom of col. a and col. b). Cf. H. E. Salter, “Geoffrey of Monmouth 


and Oxford,” English Historical Review, XXXIV (1919), 382-85, where no reference is 
given, and also W. Lewis Jones, op. cit., pp. 57, 58. 

4 Carta domini Walteri, Archidiaconi Oxinfordensis, facta conventui de Godestow, in dedica- 
cione ecclesie, printed by Sir Thomas Phillipps, “Additional Particulars for the Biography of 
Three Oxfordshire Writers,” Proceedings of the Archaeological Institute (Meeting of June, 1850), 
London, 1854, pp. 95 ff. 

‘ 5 Ordericus Vitalis, Hist. Eccles. xiii, 30 (ed. A. LePrévost, V, 81); cf. Henry of Hunting- 
mM, Viii, 5. 
6 William of Malmesbury, Hist. Novella, i, § 466 (ed. cit. p. 543). 
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‘what he conceived proper to be done afterwards.” In December,! 
1137, Waleran, who had assisted the king in establishing his position 
throughout Normandy, returned with him to England, to cope with 
the rebellion there of several powerful and factious counts, as well as 
with the rapacity of knightly free-booters. Stephen was measurably 
successful, and Waleran returned in May, 1138, to Normandy,’ 
attacking Roger de Couches and plundering the country. In June, 
Geoffrey of Anjou, husband of Matilda — the daughter and desig- 
nated heiress of Henry I and half-sister of Robert — entered Nor- 
mandy with a body of troops, bent upon establishing Matilda’s 
claims to the English throne, and “by prayers and promises drew 
Robert Earl of Gloucester to his side.” * William of Malmesbury 
adds that “immediately after Pentecost [June thirteenth], sending 
some of his men from Normandy to the king, he [Robert] took back, 
following ancient usage, his friendship and allegiance, and even re- 
nounced his homage, giving as a just reason, that the king had ille- 
gally aspired to the kingdom.” ¢ 

The break between Robert and King Stephen, therefore, can be 
assigned precisely, and the period of their friendship set between 
the most definite limits, that is, April, 1136, and June, 1138. In the 
same way, Ordericus tells us that Waleran within one month (July), 
not merely declared hostility against, but actually besieged, Robert 
in his stronghold at Caen. Thus we may also set an absolute limit to 
any friendship between Robert and Waleran. 

In the month of July, Waleran Count [of Mellent] and William of 
Ypres grieving that the enemy should prevail through intestine treason 
... resolved to go against the Angevins. But Robert de Courcei hastily 
sent a messenger to Count Geoffrey [of Anjou] and informed him of their 
machinations, urging him speedily to withdraw from Normandy and to 
await another opportunity to aggrandize himself. On hearing this, he 
immediately retreated with his troops in some fear; so that the enemy, 
who had mustered a large force, were greatly disappointed that the hostile 

1 “On the very eve of Christmas” — Henry of Huntingdon, viii, 5; Ordericus Vitalis, 
Hist. Eccles., xiii, 82 (ed. A. LePrévost, V, 91): Unde in adventu Domini festinanter in Angliam 


transfretavit, et Gualerannum atque Rodbertum comites aliosque proceres pene omnes secum duzit. 
2 Ordericus Vitalis, Hist. Eccles., xiii, 37 (ed. A. LePrévost, V, 108). 


3 Ibid. (ed. cit., V, 108). 
4 Historia Novella, i, § 467 (ed. cit. p. 545). 
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army, by an unexpected retreat, should escape. Indeed, in order that a 
thousand soldiers should not seem to have been assembled in vain, and 
lest they should return to their homes without having accomplished any- 
thing worthy, they went to Caen, wasting the country thereabouts, and 
tried to draw the garrison out of the fortress. But Robert the Count, who 
greatly feared the factions of both sides, for that reason wisely shut himself 
up with a hundred men-at-arms." 


Two knights, who sallied forth with forty men-at-arms, were killed, 
but the expedition seems to have accomplished little. However, 
from that time on, Geoffrey of Monmouth would have been ill- 
advised to dedicate his Historia to Robert and Waleran together. 

There is no evidence that the two earls ever became friends again 
after this break. Three years later, before the battle of Lincoln, we 
find Henry of Huntingdon, in the’ traditional style, making Robert 
say to his troops just before the engagement: “Advancing against us 
we have the Earl of Mellent, practiced in deceit, skilful in perfidy, 
innate in whose heart is villainy, in whose mouth is falsehood, and 
whose acts are weakness. Vainglorious in heart and boastful in 
words, he is pusillanimous in deeds; the last to engage, the first to 
retreat, slow to fight, swift to flee.” * This, written after the event 
(ca. 1145) by a close friend of Robert, certainly reflects the latter’s 
opinion of Waleran in the years that followed and, as we shall see, 
is a characterization of the man too largely justified by his acts 
to be dismissed as mere rhetoric. Incidentally, it argues strongly 
against the possibility that Waleran and Robert could have made 
friends after this same battle, when Waleran ceased actively to sup- 
port Stephen. 

In June, 1139, we find Waleran back in England at Oxford, 
where he and his brother were acting as Stephen’s chief advisers. 
For instance, in 1140,‘ Waleran’s nomination of Philip de Harcourt 

? Ordericus Vitalis, Hist. Eccles., xiii, 37 (ed. cit., V, 108, 109). 

? Procedit quoque contra vos comes Mellensis, doli callidus, fallendi artifex, cui innata 
est in corde nequitia, in ore fallacia, in opere pigritia, corde gloriosus, ore magnificus, 
opere pusillanimis, ad congrediendum ultimus, ad digrediendum primus, tardus ad pugnam, 
velox ad fugam. Historia Anglorum, viii, 15 (ed. cit., pp. 269, 270). 

* Cf. William of Malmesbury, Hist. Novella, ii, § 469, with Ordericus Vitalis, xiii, 40 
(ed. cit., V, 100). 

* Ordericus Vitalis, xiii, 42 (ed. cit., V, 123). 
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to the vacant see at Salisbury was accepted by the king against the 
wishes of his own brother, Henry de Blois, bishop of Winchester, 
who promoted the cause of their nephew, Henry de Sulli. The influ- 
ence of the Earl of Mellent was at this time certainly at its height, 
and his services had already been rewarded, late in 1139, by a grant 
of the earldom of Worcester. On September 30, 1139,1 Matilda and 
Robert of Gloucester landed at Arundel with only one hundred and 
forty knights, and the civil war began, which culminated in the 
Battle of Lincoln, February 2, 1141. Waleran, one of Stephen’s 
foremost leaders in the field, disgraced himself by fleeing precipi- 
tately at the first onslaught, and Stephen himself was made a pris- 
oner. However, the queen shortly thereafter (September fourteenth) 
captured Robert, and both were released by mutual exchange. 
Ordericus tells us specifically that, though Stephen’s brother Henry, 
bishop of Winchester, turned against him, “Gualerannus the Count, 
and William de Guarenna [his brother], and Simon [de Senlis, Count 
of Northampton] adhered with many others to the queen, and 
pledged themselves to fight manfully for the king and his heirs.” * 
Thus, though Waleran ran away from the battle, he did not by any 
means break with Stephen or his party. 

So far, the sequence of events has been clear and simple. Robert 
and Waleran, associated before Henry’s death, were for a period of 
two years between 1136 and 1138 more or less active supporters of 
King Stephen and were much in the public eye as such. Whatever 
we may now know to the contrary from later events, Robert and 
Waleran were to all outward appearances at that time two of the most 
powerful and most prominent “pillars of the realm.” At no later 
time can this be said of them, and especially not by one who sided 
with Robert of Gloucester, as did Geoffrey of Monmouth. However, 
after the Battle of Lincoln, the relation between the two men is by 
no means clear, and we can only say that at no time are Robert and 
the Earl of Mellent mentioned as together or as meeting each other. 
Waleran no longer actively supported the king, and though he as- 
sisted Geoffrey of Anjou, Matilda’s husband and enemy of Stephen, 


1 William of Malmesbury, Hist. Novella, ii, § 478 (ed. cit., p. 555). 
2 Hist. Eccles., xiii, 43 (ed. cit., V, 130). 
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in his siege of Rouen in 1143, there is no evidence that he was 
prompted by any other motive than the obvious one of protecting 
in the readiest way his own Norman fiefs from a dangerous neighbor, 
who was on the spot and who had the military power to deprive 
him of his remaining castles. It was probably for this reason, and 
this reason only, that he made friends with Geoffrey, and was im- 
mediately the gainer in so doing. But all through this campaign, 
Robert was in England, and had no part in it. Furthermore, we 
have already seen that a close friend of Robert, Henry of Huntingdon, 
could write most disparagingly of the Earl of Mellent —- scarcely 
possible, had Waleran been Robert’s friend at the time. The com- 
plications of feudal relations made changes of side frequent, espe- 
cially when these were prompted by self-interest, rather than by 
any principles of loyalty. Ordericus tells us that Waleran’s brother 
Robert, Earl of Leicester, had, in 1141, shortly after the Battle of 
Lincoln, “obtained a truce [from Geoffrey of Anjou] for himself and 
Waleran his brother, until he should return from England.” ! Robert 
of Torigni, who describes the siege of Rouen and Waleran’s relations 
with Geoffrey, says merely that “Waleran count of Mellent, who was 
superior to all the Norman nobility in strongholds, revenues, and 
family connections, made a compact with Count Geoffrey of Anjou; 
so that was ceded to him the castle of Montfort, which he had 
possessed from the time of the death of King Henry.” ? It is obvi- 
ous that Geoffrey was willing to pay for his support. Waleran, re- 
lieved of personal danger, in return assisted Geoffrey to besiege and 
reduce Rouen;— but no word occurs of his declaring himself, or 
taking up arms directly, against King Stephen at this time, and in 
no chronicle does his name again occur in conjunction with that of 
Robert. Indeed, except for a brief sojourn in Normandy in the 
summer of 1142, and so before the above compact with Geoffrey,* 
Robert was actively campaigning in England, as said above, until 
after Waleran left Normandy in 1145 on an extended crusade to the 


1 Hist. Eccles., xiii, 43 (ed. cit., V, 132). 
* The Chronicle of Robert of Torigni, ed. by Richard Howlett, in Chronicles of the Reigns 

of Stephen, Henry I1., and Richard I., Rolls Series, LXXXII (1889), iv, 142. 

* William of Malmesbury, Hist. Novella, iii, §§ 519, 521 (ed. cit., pp. 592, 594 resp.). 
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Holy Land.!' When Waleran returned to Normandy from this expe- 
dition late in 1146, Robert’s power was broken, and very shortly 
thereafter he died, still in England, in 1147. The fact that Waleran 
later treated with Matilda and finally joined forces with her, does 
not concern us, because this was after Robert’s death — not, in fact, 
till 1150. At that time Stephen attacked Worcester, reducing the 
town, but not the castle, which Waleran successfully defended 
against him. In 1152, Stephen, however, attacked again, and this 
time with success. 

The whole course of events prior to Robert’s death leads, there- 
fore, to the one conclusion, namely, that Geoffrey of Monmouth 
could only have dedicated the Historia to both earls with any pos- 
sible hope of winning their favor together, during the period of 
twenty-six months between 1136 and 1138. 1f we turn to the actual 
text of the double dedication, the wording, as already suggested, 
bears this out, and practically eliminates the possibility of a later 
date. Furthermore, a comparison between the two double dedica- 
tions, and the later single one to Robert alone, will make this clear, 
and will establish which of the two double dedications came first in 
point of time. For the sake of convenience, the two double dedica- 
tions are printed below in parallel columns: 

Codex Bernensis, No. 568 
Cum mecum multa et de multis 
sepius animo reuoluens in hys- 


toriam regum Britannie inciderem, 
in mirum contuli quod infra men- 


Cum mecum multa et de multis 
sepius animo reuoluens in hys- ‘ 
toriam regum Britannie inciderem, 
in mirum contuli quod infra men- 


tionem quam de eis Gildas et Beda 
luculento tractatu fecerant nichil 

de regibus qui ante incarnationem 
Christi inhabitauerant nichil etiam 


tionem quam de eis Gildas et Beda 
luculento tractatu fecerant nichil 

de regibus qui ante incarnationem 
Christi inhabitauerant nichil etiam 


de Arturo ceterisque conpluribus de Arturo ceterisque conpluribus 
10 qui post incarnationem successerunt qui post incarnationem successerunt 
repperissem, cum et gesta eorum digna_ repperissem, cum et gesta eorum digna 


1 Cf. the brief entry in Robert of Torigni, op. cit., p. 152, and the extended notices in 
Chronicon V alassense written in 1181, ed. by F. Somménil, Rotomagi [Rouen] 1868. Waleran, 
while on this crusade, in order to win safety from shipwreck, vowed that he would found 4 
monastery if he survived, and for once kept his vow, deeding a tract of swampy land for that 
purpose on his return; cf. p. 184. See also the Appendix to the Fifth Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Historical Manuscripts, p. 301, col. a, where Waleran makes his brother, the Earl 
of Leicester, and Willelmus de Bello Campo his representatives at Worcester during his 
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aeternitate laudis constarent et a 
multis populis quasi inscripta 
iocunde et memoriter predicarentur. 
Talia mihi et de talibus multociens 
cogitanti optulit Walterus 
Oxenefordensis archidiaconus uir 

in oratoria arte atque in exoticis 
hystoriis eruditus quendam bri- 
tannici sermonis librum uetustis- 
simum, qui a Bruto primo rege Brito- 
num usque ad Cadualadrum filium 
Caduallonis actus omnium continue 
et ex ordine perpulcris orationibus 
proponebat. Rogatu itaque illius 
ductus tametsi infra alienos 

ortulos falerata uerba non col- 
legerim, agresti tamen stilo pro- 
priisque calamis contentus codicem 
illum in latinum sermonem trans- 
ferre curaui. Nam si ampullosis 
dictionibus paginam illinissem 
tedium legentibus ingererem dum 
magis in exponendis uerbis quam in 
hystoria intelligenda ipsos commo- 
rari oportet. Opusculo igitur 

meo Roberte dux Claudiocestrie 
faueas, ut sic te doctore te moni- 
tore corrigatur quod non ex 

Galfridi Monemutensis fonticulo 
censeatur exortum sed sale Minerue 
tue conditum illius dicatur editio 
quem Henricus illustris rex Anglorum 
generauit, quem philosophia 
liberalibus artibus erudiuit, quem 
innata probitas in milicia militibus 
prefecit, unde Britannia insula tibi 
nunc temporibus nostris ac si 
alterum Henricum adepta interno 
congratulatur affectu. Tu quoque 
Galeranne consul Mellenti altera 
regni nostri columpna operam 
adhibeas tuam ut utriusque modera- 
tione communicata editio in medium 
producta pulchrius elucescat. Te 
etenim ex illius celeberimi regis 
Karoli stirpe progenitum 

mater phylosophia in gremio 

suo excepit scientiarumque suarum 
subtilitatem edocuit ac deinde ut 

in militaribus clareres exercitus 
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eternitate laudis constarent et a 
multis populis quasi inscripta 
iocunde et memoriter predicarent. 
Talia mihi et de talibus multociens 
cogitanti optulit Walterus 
Oxinefordensis archidiaconus uir 

in oratoria arte atque in exoticis 
historiis eruditus quendam bri- 
tannici sermonis librum uetustis- 
simum qui a Bruto primo rege Brito- 
num usque ad Cadualadrum filium 
Caduallonis actus omnium continue 
et ex ordine perpulcris orationibus 
proponebat. Rogatu itaque illius 
ductus tametsi infra alienos 

ortulos falerata uerba non col- 
legerim, agresti tamen stilo pro- 
priisque calamis contentus codicem 
illum in latinum sermonem trans- 
ferre curaui. Nam si ampullosis 
dictionibus paginem illinissem 
tedium legentibus ingererem dum 
magis in exponendis uerbis quam in 
historia intelligenda ipsos commo- 
rari oporteret. Opusculo igitur 
meo Stephane rex Anglie 

faueas, ut sic te doctore te moni- 
tore corrigatur quod non ex 
Gaufridi Monemutensis fonticulo 
censeatur extortum set sale Minerue 
tue conditum illius dicatur editio 
cuius Henricus illustris rex Anglorum 
awnculus extitit, quem philosophia 
liberalibus artibus erudiuit, quam 
innata probitas in milicia militibus 
prefecit, unde Britannia insula tibi 
nunc temporibus nostris ac si 
alterum Henricum adepta interno 
congratulatur affectu. Tu quoque 
Roberte consul Claudiocestrie altera 
regni nostri columna operam 
adibeas tuam ut utriusque modera- 
tione communicata editio in medium 
producta et pulcrius elucescat. Te 
etenim ex illo celeberrimo rege 
Henrico progenitum 

mater philosophia in gremio 

suo excepit scientiarumque suarum 
subtilitatem edocuit ac deinde ut 

in militaribus clareres exercitiis 
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ad castra regum direxit, ubi com- ad castra regum derexit, ubi com- 
militones tuos audacter supergressus militones tuos audacter supergressus 
et terror hostium existere et pro- et terror hostium insistere et pro- 

65 tectio tuorum esse paternis aus- tectio tuorum esse paternis aus- 
piciis addidicisti. Fidelis itaque piciis addidicisti. Fidelis itaque 
protectio tuorum existens me tuum protectio tuorum existens me tuum 
uatem codicemque ad oblectamentum —_uatem codicemque ad oblectamentum 
tui editum sub tutela tua recipias tui editum sub tutela tua recipias 

70 ut sub tegmine tam patulae arboris ut sub tegmine tam patule arboris 
recubans calamum muse tue coram recubans calamum muse mee coram 
inuidis atque improbis tuto inuidis atque improbis tuto 


modulamine resonare queam. modulamine resonare queam. 
9 conpluribus] quam pluribus Harlech MS(=H) 14 predicentur H 15 multociens om. H 
18 Arte eruditusH exotiisH 19 historiisH eruditus] ususH 20 brittaniciH 21 brittonumH 
24 pulcris H 26 infra] inter H 35 historia H 36 oporteret H 37 Rodberte H 41 set H 
46 militibus om.H 47brittannia H insulaom.H 50gratulatur H Tu quoque. ..resonarequeam 
(50-73) om. H 61 exercitus Camb.} exerticiis (ut uidetur) supra lineam et in marg. man. posterior. 


The opening of the Historia (ll. 1-50 supra) in the Cambridge 
manuscript may be translated as follows: 


While oftentimes pondering things in my own mind, I happened to 
turn to the history of the kings of Britain, and wondered that, in the men- 
tion Gildas and Bede made of them in their excellent tractates, I found 
nothing of those kings who lived before the Incarnation of Christ, nor even 
of Arthur and many others with him who succeeded after the Incarnation, 
though their deeds were worthy of eternal praise and, as if they had been 
written, were proclaimed by many peoples with delight and from memory. 
While I was thus thinking much about these things, Walter, Archdeacon 
of Oxford, a man learned not only in the art of eloquence, but in unusual 
histories, brought to me a certain most ancient book in the British language, 
which set forth the deeds of them all from Brutus, first king of the Britons, 
to Cadwalader, son of Cadwallo, in a continuous and regular order, and 
in a very excellent style. Led on, therefore, by his request, and although 
Ihave not myself acquired ornate expressions in foreign gardens, but for 
all that —satisfied with a rustic style and my own proper reed-pens—I have 
taken pains to translate that volume into the Latin language. For if I had 
spread the page with bombastic discourse, I should have inflicted tedium 
on my readers by requiring them to dwell more upon the meaning of the 
words than upon an understanding of the history. Unto this little work 
of mine, therefore, do thou, Robert, Earl of Gloucester, show favor, so 
that, being corrected by thy instruction and advice, it may be rated to 
have sprung, not from the poor little fountain of Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
but, seasoned by the salt of thy wit, may be said to be the work of one 
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whom Henry, illustrious king of the English, bore, whom philosophy nur- 
tured in the liberal arts, and whom an innate competence made superior to 
warriors in the art of war, — wherefore the island of Britain now, in these 
days, rejoices in thee with heartfelt affection, as if possessed of another 


Henry. 


At this point, ends the single dedication, represented by the great 
majority of manuscripts and by all those in the British Museum, so 
frequently quoted. However, in the manuscripts where the double 
dedication to Robert and Waleran appears, there follows an addi- 
tional paragraph, which, in the Cambridge manuscript ' (Il. 50-73 
supra) may be translated as follows: 


And do thou also, Waleran, Count of Mellent, thou other pillar of 
our realm, give thy aid, that, through the common patronage of both, when 
presented to the world, this work may shine forth the more resplendently. 
For Mother Philosophy has taken thee, a scion of that most illustrious king 
Charles, to her bosom, and has trained thee in the exact knowledge of her 
sciences. And further, to the end that thou mightest be famed in the accom- 
plishments of a soldier, she has guided thee to the camp of kings, where, 
fearlessly outstripping thy comrades, thou, under thy father’s auspices, 
didst learn to be at once a terror to the enemy and the defender of thine 
own. And being thus, as thou art, the loyal defender of thine own, take 
under thy protection me,.thy bard, and this book now published to give 
thee pleasure; so that I, reclining under the shade of so spreading a tree, 
may be able to make music on the pipe of thy muse, with harmonies that 
are safe in the very face of men envious and malicious. 


The Bern manuscript substitutes King Stephen’s name for that 
of Robert, who in turn displaces Waleran. The significant sentences 
(ll. 36-44) read, first: “‘Unto this little work of mine, therefore, do 
thou, Stephen, King of England, show favour, so that it . . . may 
be said to be the work of him whom Henry, King of the English, thy 
uncle, made prominent . . .” and second (II. 50-53) : “Thou also, Robert, 
Count of Gloucester, the other pillar of our realm, give thy aid... .” 

The first point to be decided is which of these two double dedica- 
tions was written first. The second, is to discover, as nearly as pos- 
sible, from internal evidence, the exact date when either one was 


1 As also in all the discovered manuscripts with this dedication, rotographs of which are 
in my possession. 
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written, in order to corroborate what has already been adduced from 
the general historic setting and the foregoing study of the relations 
of the three men involved. This, in turn, will enable us to fix with 
greater precision the earliest date of publication of the Historia itself. 

Taking up the Robert-Waleran dedication, we notice first that 
the two paragraphs balance each other, and that the praise bestowed 
upon Robert (“whom philosophy nurtured in the liberal arts,” and 
“whom an innate competence made superior to warriors in the art 
of war”) reappears with substantially the same thought, merely 
changed in wording, when applied to Waleran (“‘ Mother Philosophy 
... has trained thee in the exact knowledge of her sciences,” and 
“to the end that thou mightest be famed in the accomplishments of 
a soldier, she has guided thee to the camp of kings’’). There was to 
be no jealousy between the two patrons, who are, as it were, placed 
on an equal footing. Second, the concluding phrase of this first 
paragraph, appearing in all the dedications, namely: “‘ wherefore the 
island of Britain now, in these days, rejoices in thee with heartfelt 
affection, as if possessed of another Henry,” certainly implies that 
Henry I was dead. No one would be seeking to hail a second Henry 
while that monarch was still alive. We may therefore safely date 
the writing of this sentence of the preface (which applies equally 
to all three forms of dedication) after December 1, 1135, when 
Henry died. Furthermore, this sentence, as already pointed out, 
could only apply to Robert upon his landing in England after Easter 
(March twenty-second), 1136. Towards the end of April, 1136, at 
Oxford, he signed Stephen’s famous Charter of Liberties, having 
taken an oath of allegiance to the king; and as we have seen, it was 
at Oxford that Geoffrey appears to have lived, and to have been 
“magisier.”’ During the civil wars that followed, it would have been 
strange, indeed, to write in one paragraph that Britain “now, in 
these days, rejoices in thee [Robert]” — and in the next paragraph 
to praise Waleran, the most powerful supporter of the king, and 
open enemy of Robert. 

Similarly, in the second paragraph devoted to Waleran, Geoffrey 
obviously stresses Waleran’s “loyalty” — “the second pillar of the 
realm,” “the defender of thine own,” and “the loyal defender of 
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thine own.” In view of his disgraceful flight at the Battle of Lincoln 
in 1141, and subsequent non-support of either Stephen or Matilda, 
these phrases could only have been penned before the battle. It 
would seem that Geoffrey, a priest, had been won over early to the 
side of Stephen, the king’s first adherents being, in fact, churchmen, 
secured by Henry de Blois, Bishop of Winchester, Papal Legate, 
and brother of Stephen. Having espoused the cause of Stephen, it 
would have been a matter of rejoicing to Geoffrey when Robert, 
after some hesitation, came to England and at least appeared to 
support Stephen; while he would naturally turn to Waleran as the 
next most powerful supporter of the king, betrothed to the king’s 
daughter, and loyally fighting his battles for him in Normandy. 
In this connection, it is also noteworthy that Robert and Waleran 
are fitly described at this time as twin “pillars of the realm,” both 
being powerful earls, and both supporting Stephen. However, in 
the dedication to King Stephen and Robert in the Bern manuscript, 
it would be a strange thing to place an earl on a par with the king, 
speaking of them equally as “pillars of the realm.” The king rep- 
resents in his person, and is, in a sense, the realm — only loyal sub- 
jects can be called its “pillars.” Therefore, the inference at this 
point seems clear that the Bern dedication to King Stephen and 
Robert is a hasty rewriting of the more natural Cambridge dedica- 
tion to Robert and Waleran. 

Before we begin to compare more fully the double dedication 
in the Cambridge MS. with that of Bern, one more phrase re- 
quires to be noted, namely, that “Mother Philosophy” guided 
Waleran “to the camp of kings, where, fearlessly outstripping thy 
comrades, thou, under thy father’s auspices, didst learn to be at once 
a terror to the enemy and the defender of thine own.” This phrase, 
with all its rhetoric, applies correctly enough to Waleran, who, in his 
youth, served with his father in the camp of Henry I, and now, 
while still only thirty-one or two, was making a name for himself 
fighting under Stephen. It would have no point, however, if ap- 
plied to Robert, as we shall see. Therefore, once more, the infer- 
ence seems clear that the Robert-Waleran dedication was written 
first, and that the Bern dedication was a hasty rewriting of this. 
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Turning now to the double dedication in the Bern manuscript, 
we find that, where Robert of Gloucester held first place, King 
Stephen, as was fitting, has been substituted, while Waleran is dis- 
placed entirely, to make room for Robert. As a result of these 
changes, several awkwardnesses of phrase and positive incongruities 
occur, which, in the first paragraph struck Madden so forcibly that 
he wrote that they were done “‘in so artificial a manner, and with so 
little disguise, that it is surprising how any writer would have ven- 
tured on such a step.” ' He did not analyze the second paragraph 
at all. Madden adds that “The terms of praise, in which the Earl 
of Gloucester had been addressed, in regard to his proficiency in the 
liberal arts, were well merited, and are amply borne out by the con- 
temporary testimony of William Malmesbury, but could hardly be 
applicable to Stephen, except by licence of the grossest flattery.” 
Not having the key of an earlier dedication to Robert and Waleran — 
which had been hastily reapplied — Madden could offer no expla- 
nation, though his strictures are entirely justified and seem very 
clearly to suggest that the dedication to Robert in the first para- 
graph was written first and then hastily altered when an opportunity 
occurred to dedicate a copy to the king as well. Once more, it is 
almost inevitable to point to the exact time when Stephen was in 
Oxford, April, 1136, as the likely occasion when we may surmise that 
Geoffrey would have seen his royal patron, would have offered him 
the completed Historia, and may- well have presented it personally 
to the king. The king, pleased with so notable a contribution to 
British history, may even have asked for a copy, and hence the 
hasty dedication to him. The general appearance of the Bern manu- 
script, the number of hands, the separate leaf for the dedication, all 


bear this out.? 


1 Archaeological Journal, XV (1858), 301. 

2 It would be a fascinating conjecture to suppose that in this separate preliminary 
leaf in a hand different from any others in the manuscript, we have an actual example of 
Geoffrey’s own autograph. The scribe having begun the first line, Geoffrey took the pen 
from him, and having placed the name of King Stephen first, himself changed a few words 
only, as he wrote, so as to make the familiar sentences conform in obvious essentials to the 
new and royal patron. It is a striking coincidence that the concluding sentences of the envoy 
at the end, also appear to be in a different hand from that immediately preceding, as if added 
perhaps for the first time in this very copy apparently made for King Stephen. 
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The Bern dedication changes Roberte, dux Claudiocestrie into 
Stephane, rex Anglie, and alters quem Henricus, illustris rex Anglorum 
generauit into cutus Henricus, rex Anglorum awnculus extitit. The 
awkwardness of the last phrase, in its context, is manifest: 


Unto this little work of mine, therefore, do thou, Stephen, 
King of England, show favour, so that, being corrected by thy in- 
struction and advice, it may be rated to have sprung, not from the 
poor little fountain of Geoffrey of Monmouth, but, seasoned by 
the salt of thy wit, may be said to be the work of him whose uncle 
was Henry, illustrious king of the English, whom philosophy nur- 
tured in the liberal arts. . . . 


The natural and rhetorical sequence of the earlier dedication — 
“whom Henry bore” and “whom philosophy nurtured”—is broken 
by the intrusive extitit, and though Geoffrey of Monmouth’s thought 
is clearly that Stephen is rendered conspicuous or prominent because 
of his close relation to King Henry I, the phrasing is less felicitous. 
The Bern text, therefore, is a rewriting, and a careless rewriting, of 
the dedication to Robert. 

In the next paragraph, the rewriting is even more obvious, and 
it is here that we find the final proof that the dedication to Waleran 
came first. For Galeranne consul Mellenti we find Roberte consul [no 
longer dux] Claudiocestrie; and here Waleran is correctly described 
as “the scion of that most illustrious King Charles,” and, since he was 
descended from Charlemagne through his mother’s family, we now 
find ex illo celeberrimo rege Henrico progenitum “‘born of that most 
celebrated King Henry.”’ These phrases fit more naturally than those 
above; but what point is there in describing in succeeding sentences 
Robert, a king’s own son, as guided by Mother Philosophy “to the 
camp of kings”? Such words apply, not to a prince of the blood, 
but to some noble who has luckily or successfully achieved a place 
at court. And though Robert was always a favourite of Henry, he 
never even remotely served in the camp of King Stephen. Why, 
then, the plural ad castra regum? Waleran, however, served under 
both Henry and Stephen. Moreover, the next phrases are equally 
absurd when applied to Robert — “where, fearlessly outstripping thy 
comrades, thou, under thy father’s auspices, didst learn to be at once 
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a terror to the enemy and the defender of thine own.” A favourite 
prince does not outstrip his “comrades” —he by birth excels them— 
whereas Waleran did outstrip other young nobles in making a place 
for himself. Finally, a prince does not need “his father’s auspices” 
to win for him a place at court, whereas Waleran, under the auspices 
of his influential father, Robert de Beaumont, undoubtedly gained 
his first introduction to King Henry’s court. Nor can Robert be 
said at this time to be the “loyal defender of thine own.” He was 
doing no fighting, on his own or Stephen’s behalf, whereas Waleran 
was actively and successfully campaigning in Normandy, protecting 
Stephen’s continental fiefs, and recapturing lost castles. 

The whole cast of these sentences, therefore, seems very clearly 
to point to the Bern double dedication as a hasty rewriting of the 
earlier double dedication to Robert and Waleran. Once this is es- 
tablished with a fair degree of certainty, we note the phrase in the 
second paragraph — “.. . take under thy protection me, thy bard, 
and this book published to give thee pleasure”; and for “published” 
we may properly say “now published,” since the Latin editum means 
the actual issuance, or first appearance, of a work. We have, there- 
fore, the specific statement in this early dedication that the work 
was just published, which disappeared when this last paragraph was 
omitted and when the dedication was confined to Robert alone. 

There does not seem to be any likelihood that the single dedica- 
tion to Robert of Gloucester actually represents the first edition, and 
that both the double dedications came slightly later in an attempt 
to win favour in additional directions — an effort given up as unsuc- 
cessful. The following arguments against this seem to be conclusive: 
(1) the balancing of the two parts seems to indicate careful and 
skilful writing; (2) the Cambridge manuscript is without reference 
in the envoy to William of Malmesbury and Henry of Huntingdon, 
which, once written and retained in all but one other manuscript, 
would not have been omitted in this one; (3) if Robert had seen the 
work dedicated to himself alone, and after that to Waleran (or even 
to the king) also, he might not have been pleased; whereas to be 
chosen as the only patron, dropping Stephen and Waleran, both his 
enemies, was an additional (albeit subtle) piece of flattery; (4) by 
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far the largest number of manuscripts have but the single dedication, 
and these appear to represent a later and more carefully written or 
polished version of the Historia; and (5) the meaning of editum 
(‘now published’) in the last paragraph, seems conclusive, when 
taken with the above. This phrase, of course, disappeared with the 
dropping of the second paragraph, and since this represents the later 
version of the Historia, it is quite proper that the word editum 
should no longer be used in a later edition. 

In conclusion, the double dedication to Robert and Waleran, rep- 
resented by at least seven manuscripts, which has been overlooked 
for several centuries, and which appears here for the first time in 
print, points by a clear and simple chain of contemporary evidence 
to the actual date of composition of Geoffrey’s Historia. Like the 
Bern double dedication, it could not have been written after June- 
July, 1138. On comparison with the Bern dedication, it gives con- 
clusive evidence of having been the earlier draft of the two. While 
either double dedication might have been written any time before 
June-July, 1138, the probabilities are that Geoffrey would have 
hailed Robert’s advent no very long time after the latter landed in 
England just after Easter in 1136, and before difficulties had begun 
to arise between him and the king. Since King Stephen and Robert 
visited Oxford together, and since Robert took his oath of allegiance 
to the king there in April, 1136, and since we have every reason to 
believe that Geoffrey himself lived as “‘magister” and composed his 
Historia in Oxford, it is a highly probable supposition that it was 
precisely on this occasion that Geoffrey rededicated a special copy 
of his work to King Stephen and Robert — an alteration made all 
the easier by the absence, at that time, of Waleran, who was, at 
least temporarily, dropped as a patron. The dedication to Robert 
and Waleran, Earl of Mellent, therefore, would seem to have been 
written early in April, 1136, followed within a few weeks by the 
special dedication to the king and Robert. The single dedication to 
Robert alone, which appears in by far the greatest number of manu- 
scripts, can hardly have preceded the double dedications, since the 
latter expressly describe themselves as “now published,” a state- 
ment which would not have been added had the work already ap- 
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peared without that phrase. Moreover, it is unlikely that Geoffrey 
would have dedicated a work first to Robert alone, then with him 
to two other patrons — Waleran and Robert, and the king and 
Robert — and finally have returned to Robert alone. 

Geoffrey’s Historia was published at first without any reference 
to Henry of Huntingdon or William of Malmesbury, but the source 
of his work having been challenged, he added a paragraph asserting 
in unmistakable terms that he had an old book which they did not 
possess and which he had translated. 
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THE LITERARY BACKGROUND OF THE 
CHANTEFABLE 


By JOHN R. REINHARD 


HE new edition of Aucassin et Nicolette by Mario Roques ' once 
more offers occasion for the discussion of its peculiar literary form, 

that of alternate prose and verse. In his Introduction, Roques briefly 
discusses “cette forme originale et unique dans la littérature du 
moyen Age,” * and after rejecting the various definitions of Aucassin 
as a “roman,” a “conte,” a “nouvelle,” a “fabliau,” and a “récit,” he 
arrives at the conclusion that it is a “mime.” * If a technical name 
must be found for the type of literature which Aucassin represents, 
why not call it, as did its author, a cantefable? If it is felt that this 
term needs explanation, we can find none better than that of Gaston 
Paris, who has definitely explained the chantefable as “ce mélange 
de prose et de vers, de morceaux ow |’on chante, et de morceaux ot 
lon dit et conte et fable.” 

So far as we know, Aucassin et Nicolette is the only specimen of 
French literature in the Middle Ages which is composed of verse and 
music and prose, and thus it is rightly called unique. But if we view 
the chantefable as being in its elementary form simply a literary 
style in which prose and verse operate together as a unit in narrative 
function, and if we disregard the special characteristic of musical 
notation on the manuscript of Aucassin, then we shall be able to 
match it with other pieces of literature written in this style in both 
earlier and later times. Examples of prose-and-verse in which the 
verse is purely adventitious and does not form an integral part of 
the narrative vehicle have not been included among the following 
quotations. That Aucassin represents a type of literature which in 
France was eventually attracted to the theatre, is a matter we shall 
not discuss. Our interest in the document lies not so much in its 

1 Aucassin et Nicolette: Chantefable du riti* siécle, éditée par Mario Roques (Paris: Cham- 
pion, Classiques frangais du moyen Age, 1925). 

? The italics in this quotation are mine. 

3 Roques, op. cit., pp. iv—vi. 

* G. Paris, Poémes et Légendes du moyen dge (Paris, 1900), p. 99. 
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successors as in its literary antecedents, and these, we shall show, 
were of various types. 

Scholars who have treated the various problems offered by 
Aucassin et Nicolette have not neglected the matter of its form.! 
A variety of opinion prevails on this subject. G. Gréber (Grundriss, 
II, i, 529) and H. Heiss ? consider the form to be the invention of 
the author. Ten Brink explained the prose as having grown out of 
a commentary on the verse.* H. Suchier seems to consider the 
form as a transition stage between the verse novel and the prose 
novel.‘ Other scholars are of the opinion that the form of Aucassin 
derives from Arabic or other oriental literary models. W. Hertz ° in 
his notes to Aucassin et Nicolette gives some oriental analogies. K. 
Burdach seems to hold this theory also.® It is very ably, though 
inconclusively, supported by L. Jordan,’ whereas W. Suchier in the 
Einleitung to his ninth edition of Aucassin et Nicolette reverts to 
Gréber’s opinion as to the form, while postulating an Arabico- 
Byzantine source for the story.* A still different opinion as to the 
origin of the mixed prose and verse form of Aucassin is held by 
W. Meyer-Liibke.® He discards the opinions of Gréber, Suchier, and 
Hertz, mentions the Provencal razos and the Vita Nuova as showing 
similar form. But when considering the origin of Old-French narra- 
tive, says Meyer-Liibke, we are inclined to look to the west and to 
the Celts, whose literature likewise shows prose interspersed with 
verse. He then quotes several passages (without references) from 
R. Thurneysen’s Sagen aus dem alten Irland.'° 

1 See the bibliography listed by M. Roques on pp. xxix—xxxvi of the work cited above. 

2 “Tie Form der Cantefable,” Zs. f. franz. Spr. u. Lit., XLII (1912), 250 ff. 

3 B. ten Brink, Dauer und Klang (Strassburg, 1879), p. iv. 

4 H. Suchier-A. Birsch Hirschfeld, Geschichte der franzisischen Literatur (%. Aufl., Leipzig 
und Wien: Bibliographisches Institut, 1913), I, 226, 227. Although he does not say so, he 


may have had in mind the Ninus fragments and the erotica of Parthenius. 

5 Spielmannsbuch (3d ed., Berlin, 1905), pp. 435-455. 

8 Sitzungsberichte der kgl. preuss. Akad. der Wissenschaften, phil.-hist. K1., 1904, p. 899; 
1918, p. 1097, note 1. 

7 “Die Quelle des Aucassin,” Zs. f. roman. Philol., XLIV (1924), 291 ff. 

8 H. Brunner, Uber Aucassin und Nicolette (Halle, 1880), pointed out that Aucassin = Al- 
Ka4sim, the name of a Moorish king who ruled Cordova between 1018 and 1021. 

® “Aucassin und Nicolette,”’ Zs. f. roman. Philol., XXXIV (1910), 513 ff. 

10 Better Celtic illustrations of prose mixed with verse, in which the latter is an indis- 
pensable and even dramatic part of the narrative, may be found in English in J. Dunn’s trans- 
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But this scholar’s Irish parallels prove no more than do Hertz’s 
oriental analogues. Meyer-Liibke might have quoted — as he does 
not — numerous passages from Old-Norse literature, of which mixed 
prose and verse is one of the outstanding stylistic characteristics. 

That Aucassin et Nicolette owes its form to oriental, Celtic, or 
Old-Norse literature still remains to be proved by documentary evi- 
dence. On the other hand, it seems to be a reasonable conjecture 
that the mediaeval artistic author, where he did not invent — and 
he was not inventive, whatever other virtues he may have possessed 
— followed the guidance of familiar literary models. So far as the 
present writer is aware, the Mohammedan Empire, Ireland, Iceland, 
however many stories and plots they may have furnished, did not 
contribute any traditions of literary workmanship to the mediaeval 
world.2, The mediaeval author did not deliberately look into far 
corners for literary guides: rarely did he possess the learning that 
would have enabled him to do so, even if he had thought of it. 
What he did do was, in our opinion, to make use of what lay ready 
to his hand — the literary traditions of antiquity in which he had 
been reared. The aim of this article is to show what literary tradi- 
tions of Greece and Rome lay behind the prose-and-verse form of 
writing as illustrated by Aucassin et Nicolette. 

If the form of Aucassin et Nicolette has piqued the interest of 
students of French literature, the form of the Vita Nuova, which 
Dante followed again in the Convito, has piqued that of students of 
Italian literature. From Dante and his contemporaries, Francesco 
da Barberino and Brunetto Latini, it is but a step to Sedulius Scotus 


lation of the Tdin Bé Cruialnge (London: Nutt, 1914). For the Irish text of this, together with 
a German translation, see edition of E. Windish, Die altirische Heldensage Tdin Bé Ciialnge 
(Leipzig: Hirzel, 1905). 

1 It would be tedious and pedantic to cite at length; one may mention Howard the Halt, 
The Banded Men, The Ere-Dwellers, and other pieces translated by Morris and Magnisson in 
the Saga Library. For a detailed study of prose-and-verse in Old-Norse literature the reader 
is referred to H. A. Bellows, The Relations between Prose and Metrical Composition in Old 
Norse Literature (Harvard diss., 1910). The present state of critical opinion — with the 
exception of Jordan’s article mentioned above — has been admirably summed up by Roques, 
op. cit., pp. vii-x. 

* The theory that derives Provengal poetry from Arabic poetry is now no longer largely 
credited. 
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(fl. ca. 850), and another step to Boéthius and Martianus Capella, 
with whom we have arrived at the borders of Roman literature. 
Continuing our search backward through the centuries we are halted 
by the hilarious personalities of Lucius Apuleius and Petronius 
Arbiter, with the latter’s somewhat heavier contemporary, Seneca 
the Younger. But our search does not end here, for Cicero directs 
our attention to Varro and Menippus.' 

With Menippus of Gadara, who flourished ca. 280 B.c., our quest 
comes to an end. He was the author, and apparently the originator, 
as far as the Occident is concerned,’ of a type of literature in mixed 
prose and verse called after him the Satura Menippea.’ In this style 
“he interspersed jocular and commonplace topics with moral maxims 
and philosophical doctrines, and may have added contemporary pic- 
tures, though this is uncertain.”” His works seem to have perished 
almost completely.‘ Still we may perhaps judge his style, even 
though imperfectly, from the Menippean Satires of Varro, who, as 
we have seen, imitated him. 

The Saturae Menippeae of M. Terentius Varro (116-28 B.c.) are 
written in mixed prose and verse and sometimes alternate prose and 
verse. He treats all kinds of subjects just as they come to hand, 
“often with much grossness, but with sparkling point.” Though the 
Saturae originally extended to one hundred and fifty books, only 
fragments now remain, comprising 591 lines in all. This fragmentary 
state makes illustration difficult, but the piece called Est Modus 
Matulae may serve our purpose. This seems to be an altercation 


1 Academica, i, 2. See also Quintilian, Institutiones, x, 1, 95, Aulus Gellius, Noctes aiticae, 
ii, 18. 
2 The Book of Judges, for example, is written in prose-and-verse. 

3 C. Wachsmuth, Sillographorum graecorum reliquiae (2d ed., Leipzig, 1885), p. 79, writes: 
Hic igitur Menippus, quem acerbissime philosophos mortuos irridere videmus in Luciani 
scriptis, vivos irrisse audimus ex Diogene apud Lucian., mort. dialog I 1, conscripsit ad philoso- 
phos potissimum sigillandos satiras prosa oratione eam variavit immixtis diversi generis ver- 
sibus parodiis facetiis. quod ita sese habere, etsi cetera omnia deessent testimonia, iam satis 
demonstraretur eo quod Varro Menippeus vocatus est ob saturas cynicas, quas ille Menippeas 
appellavit et composuit, ut ipse ait, ‘Menippum imitatus, non interpretatus.’ 

4 I have not been able to find, as W. C. Wright directs in her History of Greek Literature 
(New York: American Book Co., 1907), p. 378, any fragments of Menippus under Bion in 
C. Wachsmuth’s work cited above; I do find, however, this statement on p. 85 of the Sillo- 
graphorum: “‘Fati autem invidia factum est, ut Menippi Meliagrique amovdoyeXolwv libro- 
rum paene nihil sit relictum.” 
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between a partisan of wine-drinking and a prohibitionist who la- 
ments the bad example set by the gods. 


I. vino nihil iucundius quisquam bibit : 
hoc aegritudinem ad medendam invenerunt, 
hoc hilaritatis dulce seminarium, 
hoc continet coagulum convivia 
IV.  dolia atque apothecas, tricliniaris, Melicas, Calenas obbas et 
Cumanos calices 
V. non vides ipsos deos, siquando volunt gustare vinum, derepere 
ad hominum fana et tamen tum ipsi illi Libero simpuio vinum 
dari? ! 


Here we see prose and verse acting together in narrative function 
in spite of the fragmentary state of the quotation. A better illustra- 
tion of the Menippean style is given by the A pocolocyntosis of Seneca 
(8-65 a.v.). This ‘Pumpkinification’ of the Emperor Claudius “is 
a bitter satire on the apotheosis of that heavy prince.””’ When Clau- 
dius appears in heaven, Hercules is told off to interview him. 


VII. Tum Hercules ‘audi me’ inquit ‘tu desine fatuari. venisti huc, ‘ 
ubi mures ferrum rodunt. citius mihi verum, ne tibi alogias excu- 
tiam.’ et quo terribilior esset, tragicus fit et ait: 

‘exprome propere, sede qua genitus cluas, 

hoc ne peremptus stipite ad terram accidas; 

haec clava reges saepe mactavit feros. 

quid nunc profatu vocis incerto sonas? 

quae patria, quae gens mobile eduxit caput? 

edissere.” 
haec satis animose et fortiter, nihilo minus mentis suae non est et 
timet pwpod rAnyqv. Claudius ut vidit virum valentem, oblitus 
nugarum intellexit neminem Romae sibi parem fuisse, illic non 
habere se idem gratiae: gallum in suo sterquilino plurimum posse. 
itaque quantum intellegi potuit, haec visus est dicere: ? 


Here we see more clearly than in Varro that the verse continues 
and advances the narrative in prose. The fact that the prose-and- 
verse style was used by Menippus, Varro, Seneca, and, in a some- 

1 Cf. Petronii Saturae et Liber Priapeorum, 5th ed., F. Biicheler-W. Heraeus (Berlin: Weid- 


mann, 1912), pp. 193, 194. 
* Biicheler-Heraeus, ed. cit., pp. 256, 257. 
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what different fashion, by Petronius as a vehicle for satire is not preju- 
dicial to the purpose for which these passages are quoted. We have 
already been told that the form was used as a vehicle for drama in 
Aucassin et Nicolette; later we shall see it used as a medium of literary 
criticism and didactics also. 

In 65 a.p. Petronius Arbiter, declining to “endure the suspense 
of hope and fear,” himself opened his veins in a bath, bequeathing 
to his master Nero — so the story goes —a fearful revenge in the 
Satiricon. The incident of Encolpius’s rage at the perfidy of Ascyltos 
and Giton will illustrate Petronius’s use of the prose-and-verse style. 


LXXX. . . . fulminatus hac pronuntiatione, sic ut eram, sine gladio in 
lectulum decidi, et attulissem mihi damnatus manus, si non inimici victoriae 
invidissem. egreditur superbus cum praemio Ascyltos et paulo ante carissi- 
mum sibi commilitonem fortunaeque etiam similitudine parem in loco 
peregrino destituit abiectum. 

nomen amicitiae sic, quatenus expedit, haeret; 
calculus in tabula mobile ducit opus. 

cum fortuna manet, vultum servatis, amici; 

cum cecidit, turpi vertitis ora fuga. 

grex agit in scaena mimum: pater ille vocatur, 
filius hic, nomen divitis ille tenet. 

mox ubi ridendas inclusit pagina partes, 
vera redit facies, dum simulata perit. 


LXXXI. nec diu tamen lacrimis indulsi ... .! 


By the time of Lucius Apuleius (125 (?)-200 (?) a.p.), the prose- 
and-verse style was no longer a novelty in Latin literature. It may 
have been used in other Milesian tales — now lost to us — than 
those of Petronius. The use made of it in the Metamorphoseon rep- 
resents rather a survival than an active continuation of the style. 
Since there is only one poem in the whole work (iv, 22) — and that 
an oracle, which would naturally be pronounced in verse — space 
need not be taken to quote from Apuleius here. 

Somehow or other the style was kept alive in Latin literature 
for the next two hundred years, so that ca. 410-427 Martianus 


1 Biich »ler-Heraeus, ed. cit., p. 56. A stili better illustration is found in chapter CXXXII, 
ed. cit., pp. 102 ff. 
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Capella was able to use it with vigor and effect in his de Nuptitis 
Philologiae et Mercurii.1 The following passage from that fanciful 
allegory describes the bridal array of the doctissima virgo Philologia: 


... At cingulum, quo pectus annecteret, sibi prudens mater exsoluit et, 
ne Philologia ipsius Phronesis careret ornatibus, eius pectori, quo uerius 
comeretur, apponit. calceos praeterea ex papyro textili subligauit, nequid 
eius membra pollueret morticinum. acerra autem multo aromate grauidata 
eademque candenti manus uirginis onerantur. 

et iam tunc roseo subtexere sidera peplo 
coeperat ambrosium promens Aurora pudorem, 
cum creperum lux alma micat, gemmata Dione 
cum nitet, aurato uel cum fit Phosphorus astro. 
tunc candens tenero glaciatur rore pruina 

et matutina greges quatiunt in pascua caulas, 
languida mordaces cum pulsant pectora curae 
et fugit expulsus Lethaea ad litora somnus. 


Ecce ante fores quidam dulcis sonus multifidis suauitatibus cietur, 
quem Musarum conuenientium chorus impendens nuptialibus sacramentis 
modulationis doctae tinnitibus concinebat.? 


A greater man and a greater literary artist than Martianus was 
Anicius Manlius Boéthius Severinus, ca. 480-524. The richness of 
the Consolatio Philosophiae makes the selection of an illustrative 
passage difficult, but Prosa 2 (ad fin.) and Metrum 2 of Book ii may 
serve our purpose. Attention is called to the fact that the prose 
and verse are exceptionally close knit, and that the latter not only 
advances the narrative, but invests it with a dramatic intensity: 


Nonne adulescentulus rifous eva xaxdv 8 étrepov 
in Iouis limine iacere didicisti? Quid si uberius de bonorum parte sumpsisti? 
Quid si a te non tota discessi? Quid si haec ipsa mei mutabilitas iusta tibi 
causa est sperandi meliora? Tamen ne animo contabescas et intra commune 
omnibus regnum locatus proprio uiuere iure desideres. 

Si quantas rapidis flatibus incitus 
Pontus uersat harenas 
Aut quot stelliferis edita noctibus 
Caelo sidera fulgent 


1 Ed. A. Dick, Martianus Capella (Liepzig: Teubner, 1925). 
2 Ed. cit., pp. 48, 49. 
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Tantas fundat opes nec retrahat manum 
Pleno copia cornu, 
Humanum miseras haud ideo genus 
Cesset flere querellas. 
Quamuis uota libens excipiat deus 
Multi prodigus auri 
Et claris auidos ornet honoribus, 
Nil iam parta uidentur, 
Sed quaesita uorans saeua rapacitas 
Altos pandit hiatus. 
Quae iam praecipitem frena cupidinem 
Certo fine retentent, 
Largis cum potius muneribus fluens 
Sitis ardescit habendi? 
Numquam diues agit qui trepidus gemens 
Sese credit egentem.' 


But we are still far from the year 1225. Is there anything be- 
tween the beginning of the sixth century and the beginning of the 
thirteenth which bridges the gap? Did Martianus and Boéthius, 
representing the culmination of an anterior period, also fructify a 
succeeding one? Or did the tradition of the prose-and-verse style 
sink too far beneath the surface of literary usage to have any effect 
on such a work as Aucassin et Nicolette? The facts are that Marti- 
anus’s manual was constantly studied in the schools, wherever there 
was a school, from Charlemagne’s revival of studies throughout the 
Middle Ages. Indeed, the Schoolmen occupied themselves with a 
controversy over the respective claims of the Classics themselves and 
those of the Liberal Arts as represented by the de Nupliis. It was 
a favorite book of Joannes Scottus (ca. 810-ca. 875), who wrote a 
commentary on it. In the same century Martianus was attacked by 
Prudentius, Bishop of Troyes, and Remi of Auxerre commented on 
him.* In the tenth century Walter of Speier shows acquaintance with 
his work; Notker Labeo ({ 1022) translated it. Saxo Grammaticus 


1 Ed. H. F. Stewart and E. K. Rand (London: Loeb Library, 1918), pp. 180, 182. 
2 John the Scot’s commentary on Martianus, discovered by Hauréau among the ninth 
century MSS once belonging to the monastery of Saint-Germain-des-Prés (Notices et Extraits 
des manuscrits de la Bibliotheque nationale (Paris, 1862), XX (2), 1 ff.), further attests the 
familiarity with him in this century. 
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in the twelfth century copied his prosimetrum in the Gesta Danorum. 
Alain de Lille shows his influence in the Anti-Claudianus. 

As in the case of Martianus, the tradition and influence of Boéthius 
was constant throughout the Middle Ages. Sedulius Scottus (fl. ca. 
850) composed a Liber de Rectoribus Christianis, modelling the form on 
the Consolatio. He begins his work with a poem, and recapitulates 
the contents of each of the twenty prose chapters, except the last, 
in verse. King Alfred the Great made a translation of the Consolatio 
about 888. Provencal literature contains a version of it in 257 deca- 
syllables, dated ca. 1000. Alfanus, Archbishop of Salerno (1058- 
1085), imitated Boéthius’s verse. Notker Labeo translated some of 
his tracts. In the twelfth century his prosimetrum was copied by 
Bernard Silvester of Tours in his de Mundi Universitate. Alain de 
Lille (1203) shows direct influence from the Consolatio in the mixed 
prose and verse of his de Planctu Naturae. It was translated into 
French in the twelfth century by Simon de Fraisne, and in the thir- 
teenth by Jean de Meung. The book was the constant companion of 
Dante’s maturity. If the Schoolmen had not read what lay behind 
them, namely, the literature of Rome, what would they have had to 
read? 

Thus we see that the use in Latin of a style of literary composi- 
tion in mixed prose and verse was constant in western Europe from 
the time of Cicero to the death of Alain de Lille in 1203. The author 
of Aucassin could hardly have avoided encountering the style at 
home: certainly he did not need to search for it abroad, in the liter- 
ature of the Celts or the Arabs. 

If, now, we were able to find a document written in this style 
which showed musical notation as well, we should have a still better 
model for Aucassin et Nicolette. It may be that such a document does 
exist in the Psalter of Louis the German, wherein certain metra from 
Boéthius’s Consolatio have been set to music. This document, which is 
to be found in a Berlin manuscript, I have not been able to consult. 

But it was not only in Latin that prosimetrum was cultivated in 
western Europe. That cursor mundi, Brunetto Latini (1210-1294?), 


1 Cf. M. Manitius, Geschichte der Lateinischen Literatur des Mittelalters (Miinchen: Beck, 
1911), I, 83 (“‘Fortleben der Consolatio”’). 
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resorted to the use of it for didactic purposes in the work known to 
us as the Tesoretto.. He intended to write this key to the Tesoro 
entirely in verse, but in chapter five he tells us that, ‘when he wishes 
to treat of things that would be obscure in verse, he will dispose the 
matter in prose so that it may be understood and learned.’ Illus- 
trations are not particularly good, but the following quotation from 
this chapter will show how these scraps of prose were inserted : 


Che ad ogni creatura 
Dispose per misura, 
Secondo ’] convenente 
Suo corso e sua semente; 
Ma tanto ne so dire, 
Ch’ i’ le vidi ubbidire, 
Finire e ’ncominciare, 
Morire ’ngenerare. 


E sappiate che tutte le cose che hanno cominciamento, cioé che furo 
fatte di alcuna materia, si aranno fine.? 


The style was used for didactic purposes by Francesco da Bar- 
berino (1264-1348) also, in Del Reggimento e Costumi di Donna. 
In this book of edification the author aims to instruct women in the 
way in which they should behave under various circumstances. A 
passage from Parte prima touching the problem of talkativeness will 
serve as an illustration. 


III. Una donzella parlava molto. Una fiata a tavola disse uno suo 
balio: “Tu parli per tutti quegli chessono a tavola.” Disse ella: 
“‘Mesere, costoro sanno parlare, e perd si possono posare; ma io 
non so, siché mi conviene parlare per imprendere. . . .” 


1 T have not been able to consult a complete edition of this document; the edition of 
B. Wiese in Zs. f. roman. Philol., VII (1883), 236 ff., reprinted in the Bibliotheca Romanica, 
Nos. 94, 95, contains no prose. I have used L. Gaiter, Il Tesoro di Brunetto Latini volgarizzato 
da Bono Giamboni raffrontato col testo autentico francese edito da P. Chabaille, emendato con mss. 
ed illustrato (Bologna, 1878), Vol. I, in the Introduction whereof certain extracts of prose and 
verse from the Tesoretto are found. 
2 L. Gaiter, op. cit., I, 173 ff. 
3 Ed. Carlo Baudi di Vesme (Bologna, 1875). 
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IV. Ritorno alla materia, 


E dico, che non é si da taciere; 

Che altri non parli mai, 

Si c’ altri non dicesse: “Ella non parla 
Perch’ ella é muta,” 

Ma dico, da taciere é e da parlare, 
Come lo luogo e lo tenpo richiede.' 


Perhaps the most graceful and artistic use of the prosimetrum in 
modern times has been made by Dante (1265-1321) in the Vita 
Nuova (ca. 1295). Dante’s verse is usually but a repetition of what 
has already been told in prose,’ or rather, the prose is only an am- 
plified account of what has been said in rhyme. This is especially 
true in the Convito (ca. 1808) wherein, even more than in the Vita 
Nuova, prose is the medium of literary criticism of a given verse- 
text. In some instances in the Vita Nuova,* however, the verse con- 
tinues the narrative and forms an integral part thereof: 


XX. Appresso che questa canzone fue alquanto divolgata tra le genti, 
con cid fosse cosa che alcuno amico |’udisse, volontade lo mosse a pregare me 
che io li dovesse dire che é Amore, avendo forse per l’udite parole speranza 
di me oltre che degna. Onde io, pensando che appresso di cotale trattato 


bello era trattare alquanto d’Amore, e pensando che l’amico era da servire, 
propuosi di dire parole ne le quali io trattassi d’Amore; e allora dissi questo 
sonetto, lo qual comincia: Amore e ’l cor gentil. 


Amore e ’] cor gentil sono una cosa, 

si come il saggio in suo dittare pone, 

e cosi esser l’un sanza l’altro osa 

com’ alma razional sanza ragione. 

Falli natura quand’ é amorosa, 

Amor per sire e ’] cor per sua magione, 

dentro la qual dormendo si riposa 

tal volta poca e tal lunga stagione. 
Bieltate appare in saggia donna pui, 

che piace a gli occhi si, che dentro al core 


1 Op. cit., p. 28. See also Parte nona, pp. 273, 279. 

® Cf. Liber de Rectoribus of Sedulius, supra, p. 165. 

* Text quoted from Le Opere di Dante, edited by the Societ& Dantesca Italiana (Florence: 
R, Bemporad e Figlio, 1921), pp. 24, 25. 
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nasce un disio de la cosa piacente; 

e tanto dura talora in costui, 

che fa svegliar lo spirito d’Amore. 

E simil face in donna omo valente. 


Then follows the explanation. 


XXI. Poscia che trattai d’Amore ne la soprascritta rima, vennemi vol- 
ontade di volere dire anche, in loda di questa gentilissima, parole, per le 
quali io mostrasse come per lei si sveglia questo Amore, e come non sola- 
mente si sveglia 14 ove dorme, ma 1a ove non é in potenzia, ella, mirabil- 
mente, operando lo fa venire. E allora dissi questo sonetto, lo quale comin- 


cia: Ne li occhi porta. 


The literary form of prosimetrum did not come to an end with 
Dante. Jacopo Sannazzaro (1458-1530) employed it in his Arcadia 
(1481-86). Here the poems are usually inserts in the form of musical 
compositions by some one of the assembled company, but there are 
also some verses used in the way illustrated above.' Sir Philip 
Sidney (1554-86), whose Countess of Pembroke’s Arcadia (1580-81) 
appeared in 1590, followed Sannazzaro in this as in other things.’ 
Shakspere often varies his blank verse with prose and lyrics. At the 
close of the sixteenth century Leroy, Gillot, Chrestien, Rapin, Pithou, 
Passerat and Durant united in writing, in prose and verse, La Satire 
Ménippée (1593), which, by its title, sends our thoughts back to 
Varro and Menippus.? Finally we may note that certain Italian 
novellieri, following the example of Boccaccio (1313-78) in the 
Decameron, adorned their prose with canzoni. Such were Giovanni 
Fiorentino (ca. 1350-1406), Giovan Francesco Straparola (ca. 1480?- 
1565?) and Giraldi Cinzio (ca. 1504—73).4 

We have now reached — and passed — the period in which 
Aucassin et Nicolette was composed, and I have endeavored to show 


1 Cf. the end of Prosa VIII and Egloga VIII. 
2 Cf. ed. E. A. Baker (reprinted by Routledge and Sons: London, 1921), p. 144. 
3 J. C. F. Bahr, Geschichte der Rémischen Literatur (Karlsruhe: 1868), I, 557, § 141, note 
19, refers to the Satira Menippea of the Dutch classical scholar Justus Lipsius in J. Lipsii 
Opera (Antwerp, 1637 ff.), I, 417 ff. I have not been able to consult this work. 

4 The works of these authors may be found in Raccolta di Novellieri Italiani (Firenze: 
Tipografia Borghi e Compagni, 1833-34), II, 2295 ff., 1287 ff., 1753 ff., except the Piacevoli 
Notti of Straparola, edited by G. Rua, Bologna, 1898-1908. 
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by a sufficient, though not complete, series of examples that the 
chantefable does not stand alone, but forms a member of an extensive 
body of literature whose tradition was constant in western Europe 
down to the close of the Middle Ages. With such a persistent an- 
terior and contemporary use of the prosimetrum style, the astonishing 
thing is, not that the author of Aucassin should have used it, but 
that it had no further fortune in France, as it had in Italy.' 


1 Rutebeuf’s Dit de l’Herberie, consisting of a piece of prose and a piece of poetry, is not 
a chantefable. The Satire Ménippée ignores native mediaeval tradition and is inspired by 
classical antiquity. Examples of narrative verse interspersed with lyrics are afforded by 
Cleomadés, Meliacin and Guillaume de Dole. The Provengal razo contains a prose dedication 
toa poem. Further examples of a bastard sort of rhyme-prose may be found by consulting 
the Index of Manitius, op. cit. supra, sub voce “‘Reimprosa.” 
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SOME ASPECTS OF MEDIAEVAL LATIN STYLE 
Br MARBURY BLADEN OGLE 


HILE engaged upon the translation of Walter Map’s de 
Nugis Curialium, I was struck by the fact that he employed— 
whether consciously or not I was not prepared to say —two kinds of 
style, each distinctly different from the other. At times he writes his 
Latin in a style that is direct, clear, and free from excessive ornate- 
ness, a style which compares favorably with that of any writer after 
the classical period. At other times, however, his sentences are in- 
volved, full of far-fetched figures and learned references, and marked 
by repetitions, antitheses, alliteration, jingles. Although it is not 
possible perhaps to classify with strictness the peculiarities of this 
style, there are certain features which stand out more clearly than 
others and which are of such a nature that they may be regarded as 
typical: 

1. Unnatural word order (éraiectio), and the use of unnecessary 
words in order to get rhythm or jingle, what Cicero has so aptly 
described as “‘stuffing in words to fill the chinks.”! Thus, in Dis- 
tinctio iii, 1 (p. 104, 3), cum a palactt descendunt palatini negociis; 
iii, 2 (p. 106, 9-11), unum tamen et unicum scio quem de simili possum 
laudare constancia, si non ei Veneris usum neget impotancia; iv, 1 
(p. 138, 10-11), nostrum semper orantes refugium, ut eleccionis pure 
bonorum Ipse in nobis consecucionem, et fuge malignitatis Ipse faciat 
effugium.? 

2. Short cola, often of equal length (csocola) as, for example, 
ii, 18 (p. 89, 10-12), occumbunt ergo quatuor, sed ipse solus euasit, et 
@ suis inuentus ad securitatem se transtulit; iii, 2 (p. 111, 13-15), 
regina... quam Cupidinis accenderat arcus, quam gravitas extinguit 
plumbea; i, 10 (p. 30, 17-18), Petrus ibi didicit pacem querere paci- 
encia; nescio quis hos docuit vim vincere violencia; i, 23 (p. 36, 14-16), 
locum extra mundum in corde mundi, semotum ab hominibus hominum 
in medio, seculum scire nolentes, a seculo scirt volentes.* 


1 Orator, 281. 
2 Citations are made with parenthetical reference to page and line in edition of M. R. 
James, Walter Map. de Nugis Curialium (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1914). - 
? Cf. i, 12 (p. 18, 9-11), iv, 18 (p. 187, 9-10). 
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8. Puns, a play on words, whether in regard to form or meaning 
(paronomasia). Here are three examples taken from one page of the 
Epilogue to Distinctio iv (p. 141, 1-2): quia prorsus ab eis auersam 
et longe plus aliis aduersam; (p. 141, 6-8), a curia liber sum, unde 
relegatus quiete noua percipio quam misere fuerim ibi religatus; 
(p. 141, 24-25) non oportet ab antris earum loqui nec in regulis arcium 
artart. Quidlibet ut libet agimus. Again in i, 12 (p. 17, 29-31), huius- 
modi sunt lusus curie, et tales ibi demonum illusiones; et quicunque 
delectatur aliquod videre portentum, ingrediatur curias potentum; iii, 3 
(p. 130, 10-11), from the conclusion of the story of Parius and 
Lausus, instat enim et adheret litere, nec habet aliquam inuisam nisi 
peruisam, aut neclectam nisi perlectam.* 

4. Parallelism of sound, both in the interior and at the ends of 
words (paromeon). This is secured by various devices among which 
the following are the most usual: (a) alliteration, as in the Epilogue 
to Distinctio iv (p. 141, 23), et mihi nune primo placere potest puleal; 
or, in the Conclusio to his “Epistola ad Ruffinum,” iv, 5 (p. 159, 12), 
suavi serenitate salebras appert salbures asperum planans iter; i, 15 
(p. 23, 20-21), santus est ut irracionalium racione regamur.* (b) By 
the use of different parts of speech formed on the same stem, as: i, 15 
(p. 24, 5-6), nos tamen eorum excedimus excessus and (p. 24, 7-8), 
nec sit aliquid oculis ostensum in quo non ostendat Dominus aliquam 
instruccionis formam; i, 12 (p. 18, 7-8), tu caueas, si me ruditus 
ruditas ridiculum reddiderit. * (c) By the use of the same stem, com- 
pounded with different prefixes or suffixes, or of simple and com- 
pound words formed on the same stem, as in ii, 2 (p. 105, 14-15), tum 
manibus tum oculis cupidis non cupitis, susceptis et non acceptis; 
Sceva’s love-making, iv, 16 (p. 199, 12-13), carissima mi electa et 
super animam meam dilecta, potes si placeret menti placare mentem; 
ii, 1 (p. 64, 6-7), differantur tamen, si non auferantur; i, 10 (p. 11, 
8-9), cogebant potentes et impotentes, volentes et nolentes.® (d) By the 


1 The same play on words occurs in i, 10 (p. 13, 3). 

2 Cf. also, v, 1 (p. 204, 29), iv, 1 (p. 139, 26). 

8 Cf. i, 12 (p. 19, 2); iv, Prologus (p. 138, 11); ibid. (p. 140, 17-18); iii, 2 (p. 105, 30). 

‘ Cf. iii, 2 (p. 115, 37); ii, 1 (p. 104, 1, quoted above). 

5 Cf. i, 12 (p. 17, 29, cited above); i, 12 (p. 18, 8); iv, 6 (p. 171, 26); v, 1 (p. 203, 3); iv, 18 
(p. 186, $1); iv, 14 (p. 188, 5). 
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use of the same word in different cases or tenses (polyptonon) as 
in i, 23 and iv, 16, both cited above. (e) By the repetition of the 
same case- or tense-endings (homeoteleuton), especially at the end 
of short cola. Many of the examples I have quoted illustrate 
Map’s fondness for this device; compare also iv, 13 (p. 188, 4-6), 
really the conclusion of his sermon on the court: cupio eciam ut pos- 
tera recordetur huius malicie milicia, sciantque tollerabilia perpeti, a 
nobis intoleranciam passis edocti; v, 1 (p. 203, 9-10), quod reprehen- 
dere scimus, et scribere ignoramus; carpere appetimus, et carpi mere- 
mur; iv, 6 (p. 171, 30-31), non patris verbera, non matris ubera, vitrici 
gladium, noverce venenum, baiulat; v. 1 (p. 204, 22-23), hanc tibi vitan- 
dam proponimus pro veneficiis, illam eligendam pro beneficits. 

If Map is fond of paronomasia and paromeon, two of the so- 
called Gorgianic figures, he is no less fond of the third, antithesis, 
as the passages already quoted make clear; but compare especially 
v, 1 (p. 203, 7-8), iacent tamen egregia modernorum nobilium, et 
attolluntur fimbrie vetustatis abiecte. 

These devices which I have described are the most important, it 
will be noted, among the schemata verborum, the ornaments of one’s 
speech or manner of utterance, in contrast to the tropi, which are 
devices for adorning one’s idea or for illustrating it.1 These have so 
distinctive a character that they may, with all justice I think, be 
taken as criteria of style. When one begins to seek out their history, 
he is at once struck by the fact that they are not peculiar to one age 
or clime, but that they occur everywhere and have had a long tradi- 
tion. We find them in Greek literature, especially in that written 
during and after the Alexandrian period, and they are the hall- 
marks — and this, I think, is the important thing — of the produc- 
tions of the Greek schools of rhetoric which came into being after 
the passing of the great days of the fifth century. These schools had 
as their primary aim the teaching of practical eloquence, but they 
also claimed to train youth for the affairs of life and to embrace 
all spheres. When the Romans became lords of things in the second 
century B.c., they needed practical rhetoric, and Greek teachers 


1 Cf. Lyly’s Euphues (ed. Croll and Clemons, London: Routledge, 1916), Introduction, 
pp. iff. 
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brought their schools to Rome. Hence it was that both oratory and 
public utterance of every sort came under the influence of rhetoric 
both in theory and practice. The results of this training may be 
seen in the remains of the oratory of the Gracchan period and in the 
earliest speeches of Cicero, in the pro Quinctio for example, in which 
one can find parallels to all the artifices I have cited from Walter 
Map. Cicero, however, became a deep student of philosophy and, 
with this as his guide, he was able to fashion a new ideal of the orator 
as one in whom rhetoric should be subordinate to philosophy. But 
this ideal did not long survive him, and hardly more than a genera- 
tion had passed away before rhetoric had become all powerful over 
literature and over life. It came to be regarded as the foundation of 
all education for the statesman no less than for the man of letters. 
Its methods and its manner had become fixed by tradition and the 
continuity was likewise preserved by the practice of delivering epi- 
deictic speeches in honor of men and gods and of fictitious court 
speeches, in which the important thing was not the content but the 
manner of utterance. There were, of course, periods of reaction 
against the fashion and it was during one of these that the term 
‘Asiatic’ was adopted as a term of reproach for the exponents of 
the gawdy style, a style which Quintilian, himself a follower of 
Cicero, termed corrupta eloquentia and of which he says “aut puerili- 
bus sententiolis lascivit aut immodico tumore turgescit,” “it runs riot 
with its childish tags or is swollen with unmeasured fulsomeness.” ! 

In these two phrases Quintilian aptly describes the two features 
of the Latin style of his time which Cicero had found too prevalent 
in the oratory of the Greeks of Asia Minor ? and in the literary pro- 
ductions which had emanated from their schools; but Quintilian was 
no more successful than Cicero had been in his efforts to establish 
higher standards of oratory. Everywhere throughout the Roman 
Empire schools, in which hardly a trace of sound philosophic train- 
ing remained, were helping to fix the type of style which had been 

* Quint., xii, 10, 73. 

? Cicero, however, never condemns these Asiatic orators unqualifiedly; he makes it per- 
fectly clear that there were orators outside of Attica who wrote classic Greek as well as orators 


from other parts of the Greek world who were not guilty of redundancy of style; cf. U. v. 
Wilamowitz-Millendorff, Hermes, XXXV (1900), 1 ff. 
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developed in the Greek schools three hundred years before. Hence, 
the characteristic features of the style of later Latin literature, 
whether written in Italy or Africa, Gaul or Spain, whether pagan or 
Christian, are much the same. What differences there are are differ- 
ences in degree, not in kind. And these features are, for the most 
part, such as I have described above. It is wrong, therefore, to give 
the style which is marked by these features a geographical appella- 
tion, to call it Asiatic or African or, with certain critics of the Latin 


_ of Anglo-Saxon writers, Celtic or Hisperic.' Such a practice over- 


looks, also, the very important fact, to which I shall return presently, 
namely, that a writer such as Apuleius * may in one work employ a 
style that is marked by all the mannerisms termed Asiatic or African 
or Celtic, and, in another, a style that is practically free from these 
mannerisms. 

Since sufficient emphasis has not been laid, it seems to me, upon 
the influence of the traditions of the schools as a possible explana- 
tion for certain peculiarities of Mediaeval Latin style — Norden 
certainly, in his zeal for his theory of imitation, fails to do so — it 
may not be out of place to glance for a moment at the nature of the 
instruction in the schools and to point out the universality of one 
type of education.* 

It must be noted, first of all, that the chief place in education, in 
the upper schools, at least, was held by grammar and by rhetoric. 
The term grammar had, of course, a much wider meaning than we 
associate with the word. To Varro, for example, (quoted by Marius 
Victorinus, i, 1), ars grammatica, quae a nobis literatura dicitur, was 


1 Cf. especially, W. H. Stevenson, Asser’s Life of King Alfred (Oxford, 1904), Introduc- 
tion, p. xci. 

2 Cf. Eduard Norden, Die Antike Kunstprosa (Leipzig, Teubner, 1898), pp. 603 ff. The 
same is true of Prudentius, as Professor Rand has noticed, “Prudentius and Christian Hu- 
manism,” Transactions of the American Philological Association, LI (1920), 75. This matter 
is connected, as he has suggested to me, with what he there describes as “Christian simplicity, 
real and assumed,” a subject to which I hope to return at a future time. It is referred to by 
M. Roger, L’Enseignement des lettres classiques d’Ausone & Alcuin (Paris: Picard, 1905), 
104; cf. Norden, op. cit., p. 595, n. 1, p. 754, n. 1. 

3 This is the opinion, also, I am glad to note, of Professor Croll, expressed in the Intro- 
duction to his edition of the Euphues, cit. supra. The fact that my conclusions, which wer? 
reached before I read his excellent essay, coincided with those of such an authority, justifies 
my boldness in attempting to discuss the matter. 
4 Cf. Keil-Hertz, Grammatici Latini, VI, 4. 
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scientia eorum quae a poetis historicis oratoribusque dicuntur ex parte 
maiore; to Quintilian (i, 4), it was recte loquendi scientia et poelarum 
enarratio, and this was the meaning which the word continued to 
have throughout the Middle Ages. This is clear from the definitions 
of it given in the three most important text-books, Cassiodorus, 
Institutio de arte grammatica:' grammatica est peritia pulchre lo- 
quendi ex poetis illustribus oratoribusque collecta; Isidore, Etymolo- 
giae, i, 5 (ed. Lindsay, Ozford Classical Texts): scientia recte loquendi 
et origo et fundamentum liberalium literarum; Rabanus Maurus, de 
Clericorum Institutione, iii, 18(Migne, C VII, 395) : scientia interpretandi 
poetas alque historicos et recte scribendi loquendique ratio. The word 
takes on even wider content in the Glosa Notabilis to the Doctrinale 
of Alexander de Villa Dei: * grammatica est ostiaria omnium aliarum 
scientium, linguae balbutientis expurgatrix aptissima, logicae ministra, 
rhetoricae, theologicae interpres, medicinae refrigerium et totius quad- 
rivtt laudabile fundamentum. Even though Quintilian, in his discus- 
sion of the ludus grammaticus, emphasizes the need of the study of 
geometry, music, and astronomy, hedoesso only because these subjects 
were considered necessary for the appreciation of poetry, and poetry, 
in fact, was the chief matter of study in these schools; hence, Tacitus 
(Dialogus de Oratoribus, 20) remarks, exigitur iam ab oratore etiam 
poeticus decor. From the very first the student had to paraphrase 
poetry, the plots of epics, of dramas, sometimes condensing, some- 
times elaborating; poetry furnished him, in large part, with the sub- 
jects for his prosopopeiae or ethopeiae, speeches which were put into 
the mouth of mythical or historical persons suitable to the particular 
individual in the particular circumstances, as for example, the speech 
of the love-lorn Achilies on the death of Penthesilea (Libanius, 
Orationes, ed. Reiske, IV, 1026), or that of a greedy slave who had 
found a golden sword (idem, p. 1043).* From poetry, too, were taken 
oftentimes the questions set up for debate, especially from the 

? Cf. Keil-Hertz, Grammatici Latini, VII, 214. 

* Cf. D. Reichling, “Das Doctrinale des Alexander de Villa Dei,” Monumenta Germaniae 
Paedagogica, XII (1893), Einleitung, p. iii. For a discussion of the history of the word gram- 
maticus, cf. J. E. Sandys, History of Classical Scholarship (3d ed.), I, 6 ff. 

* For similar themes, cf. Theon, Progymnasmata (ed. L. Spengel, Rhetores Graeci, II, 
115 ff.); Quintilian, iii, 8, 58; Libanius, op. cit. 
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comedy and the mime which dealt with imaginary and romantic 
themes. Or else, merely imaginary characters or abstractions were 
represented in conversation or debate, or speeches were delivered in 
commendation of the good, in dispraise of the evil, and descriptions 
(the so-called é&¢paces) written of all sorts of persons and things. 
In short, the sense of reality, the sense of proportion, was lost and the 
result was, as Quintilian puts it, “a transgression of the mean and 
a perversion of the natural.” ! 

Since, therefore, poetry was to such a large extent the subject of 
study, especially in the ludi grammatici,? the language not only of 
the school exercises but of prose generally tended more and more to 
become poetic; ordinary language was tabooed, and its place was 
taken by a prose which was adorned with all the artifices of poetry. 
And not only was the style of prose made poetic, but the matter, 
which in the best period had belonged to the province of poetry, 
found treatment in prose, especially descriptions — descriptions of 
objects of nature, objects of art, the seasons, places, persons, ani- 
mals, and birds, and panegyrics of great men and praises of their 
deeds.* 

Although this sort of education had been shaped primarily to 
train men to be orators, in course of time the claim was made for it 
that it furnished the only method to train men for any of the higher 
walks of life. Above all else it was thought to have a moral value, 
and through the agency of rhetoric, it was said, the cardinal virtues, 
prudence, temperance, justice, courage were produced. What gym- 
nastics do for the body, that, said Aristides, the art of rhetoric does 
for the soul.‘ This education was, moreover, the only type of educa- 
tion which the whole world knew, for wherever Roman arms went, 
there went the grammatici and the rhetores. By the side of the private 
schools there were, after the time of Vespasian, schools which were 
established by the State or supported by the separate provinces or 

1 Quint., viii, 3, 58. 

2 Cf. M. Roger, L’Enseignement des lettres classiques d’ Ausone & Alcuin (Paris, 1905), 
pp. 8 ff.; T. Haarhoof, Schools of Gaul (Oxford: University Press, 1920), pp. 56 ff., 68 ff. 

3 Cf. E. Rohde, Der Griechische Roman (3d ed., Leipzig: Breitkopf u. Hirtel, 1914), pp- 
357 ff.; also A. S. Pease, ““Things without Honor,” Classical Philology, XXI1 (1926), 27 ff. 

* Ora iones, xlv, ed. Dindorf, II, 72. 
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cities with chairs of rhetoric occupied by professors paid from the 
public treasury. Even after the Roman Empire was divided under 
Diocletian, when the tendency was for the East to become more 
oriental and different from the West, this difference was not re- 
flected, apparently, in the methods of education. When Theodosius 
II founded the University of Constantinople in 426 a.p., the center 
of its instruction was grammar and rhetoric. Of its thirty-one pro- 
fessors, twenty were grammarians, eight were rhetoricians, two were 
teachers of law, one of philosophy. Similarly, in the University of 
Bordeaux (Burdigala), according to Ausonius,' who was a pupil there 
and master for thirty years, all the teachers were Latin or Greek 
grammarians or rhetoricians. Nor did the fact that a barbarian, 
Theodoric, became master of the western world in the beginning of 
the sixth century, result in the casting out from the schools which 
survived poetry, grammar, and rhetoric. We have, for example, 
from the pen of Ennodius, Bishop of Pavia, a short treatise entitled 
Paraenesis Didascalica, written in 511, in which he extols poetry, 
modesty, chastity, faith, grammar, and rhetoric — rhetoric, the 
mother, he calls it, of poetry, of dialectic, of arithmetic, which makes 
the innocent guilty, the guilty innocent, and gives worldly power.” 
Moreover, in his Dictiones he collected examples of school contro- 
versiae and suasoriae which are similar to those in use in pagan 
schools four hundred years before. About the same time, in Africa, 
another Christian bishop, Fulgentius, was employing all the flowers 
of a decadent rhetoric to adorn his allegorical explanation of Vergil’s 
Aeneid, while in Constantinople Priscian was writing his great gram- 
mar that was to serve as a textbook for all the world. As evidence 
of the unbroken tradition between the old and the new, so far at 
least as the methods of instruction went, may be cited the treatise 
of Priscian, dedicated to Symmachus, entitled de Praeexercitamentis 
Rhetoricis quae Graeci rpoyupvdcuara vocant.* 

1 Professorum Commemoratio; cf. Roger, op. cit., pp. 5 ff. 

? Opuscula 6 (ed. F. Vogel, Monumenta Germaniae Historica, Auctores Antiquissimi, VII, 
$14). Similar claims are made for poetry by Fulgentius, Super Thebeiden, ed. Helm (Teubner, 
1898), pp. 180, 181. 


* Cf. W. S. Teuffel, Geschichte der rimischen Literatur (6th ed., Leipzig: Teubner, 1913), 
$481, 4. Compare also the reference to the declamationes in Sidonius Apollinaris, Epistulae, ix, 
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Nor did the Christianization of the world alter greatly the time- 

honored methods of instruction, however much it may have altered 
the matter. Not only had many of the early Fathers—and these the 
most influential — been educated in Greek or Latin rhetorical schools, 
but many of them had themselves been teachers of rhetoric. And 
although in theory they might have accepted Tertullian’s view 
that, so long as they believed, nothing else mattered, or agreed with 
Gregory the Great that it was an unworthy thing to subject the word 
of God to the rules of Donatus,' their practice shows that they were 
well versed in the use of the tools they affected to despise. Some, 
however, were bold enough to declare, on the one hand, that the 
Holy Scriptures conformed to the highest laws of rhetorical art and, 
on the other, that only by the training obtained from the traditional 
methods of grammar and rhetoric, could the Christiar. teacher and 
preacher gain the eloquence necessary to overcome the claims of the 
heathen.? In this connection it is important to note that St Augus- 
tine, in his de Modis Locutionum, now lost, declared that the diversa 
schemata saecularium litterarum and the schemata grammaticorum 
atque rhetorum were all contained in the Scriptures, and again, in his 
de Doctrina Christiana, iii, 29 (cf. ii, 40), that through a knowledge 
of the modi locutionum, which the Greek grammarians called tropi, 
one is aided to a better understanding of God’s word (cf. iv,3). Hence 
it was that Cassiodorus, in his famous Institutiones, i, 11, in which 
he quotes from the de Modis of Augustine, put by the side of the 
sacred writings the seven traditional subjects of the old grammatical 
and rhetorical schools, which had come to him perhaps from Marti- 
anus Capella — grammar, dialectic, rhetoric, geometry, arithmetic, 
astronomy, music — and which Alcuin later described as the seven 
pillars on which rests wisdom.? The fact that Cassiodorus justifies 
the study of the artes solely as a means to the proper understanding 
7 (ed. Liitjohann, Mon. Germ. Hist., Auct. Ant., VIII), and in Claudius Mamertus, Epistula 
ad Sapaudum, p. 205 (ed. Engelbrecht, Corp. Script. Ecclesiast. Lat., X1). These pracezercit- 
amenta are mentioned by John of Salisbury, Metalogicus, i, 24 (ed. Giles), as holding a promi- 
nent place in the school of Bernard of Chartres. 


1 Cf. Moralium, Praefatio, i (Migne, LXXV, 516). 
2 Cf. E. Norden, Die Antike Kunstprosa, pp. 529 ff.; Roger, op. cit., pp. 182 ff. 


3 Migne, CI, 853. On the Artes, cf. P. Abelson, The Seven Liberal Arts (Columbia Univ. 


Teachers College Contributions to Education, XI, 1906). 
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of the Scriptures and not as an end in themselves implies no break, 
(as Roger, op. cit. supra, p. 178, notes), with the principles of the pagan 
schools, and but little, we may be sure, with the methods of instruc- 
tion. Hence Isidore of Seville, however much he might condemn the 
poetry of the pagans, used it freely in his historical, grammatical, and 
theological writings, and could go so far as to exclaim, “rather gram- 
mar than heresy.” ! The vitality of the tradition is shown by the 
fact that in the school of Bernard of Chartres, as described by John 
of Salisbury,” grammar and poetry were the foundations. 

Even if, in the strictly monastic schools, the content of study was 
furnished by the Scriptures and the writings of the Church Fathers, 
it is evident, from what we know of the instruction in these schools, 
that the result was not a ban upon grammar and rhetoric, but rather 
a minimizing of their more substantial features. In order fully to 
comprehend the meaning of the Scriptures, these had to be inter- 
preted from four points of view, the historical, allegorical, moral, 
anagogical,® and for the last three the study of the tropi and the 
schemata verborum were deemed necessary. We have seen the place 
which St Augustine and Cassiodorus assigned to it, and similar evi- 
dence is afforded by a Capitulary of Charlemagne to Baugulf, Abbot 
of Fulda.‘ These tropi and schemata had a place in the Institutiones 
of Quintilian, in Martianus Capella, and in the great grammar of 
Donatus where the third book was devoted to them. This book came 
later to be ascribed to Priscian and the authority of his name en- 
hanced its popularity; hence, every grammar published thereafter 
contained a section in which the figures are defined and illustrated. 
Bede, chiefly in dependence upon St Augustine and Cassiodorus, wrote 
a treatise, de Schematibus et Tropis,® in which he holds fast to the 
ancient forms even though he draws his illustrative examples from 

1 Sententiae, iii, 18 (Migne, LXXXIII, 698). 

2 Metalogicus, i, 24 (ed. Giles). 

3 The sensus historicus, allegoricus, tropologicus, anagogicus; cf. Cassianus, de Spiritali 
Scientia, iv, 8 (Migne, XLIX, 962); Aldhelm, de Virginitate, iv (ed. Ehwald, Mon. Germ. Hist., 
Auc. Ant., Pars I, 232); John of Salisbury, Policraticus, vii, 12 (ed. C. C. Webb, Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1909, II, 666 a). Cf. the rules for preaching contained in H. Caplan, A Late 


Medieval Tractate on Preaching (New York: The Century Co., 1926), pp. 79 ff. 
‘ Cf. Mon. Germ. Hist., Leges, Il, 1, 79, of the year 789. On the study of the figures, 


ef. Roger, op. cit., supra, pp. 384 ff. 
5 Cf. Halm, Rhetores Latini Minores, p. 607; cf. idem, p. xv. 
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Holy Writ, since there, he remarks, they had found a place long 
before Greek grammarians had invented their names. Donatus fur- 
nished him his seventeen schemata verborum and his thirteen tropi, 
and to the same authority, or to Cassiodorus, he owes his definitions 
and illustrations. We find practically the same figures and the same 
definitions in all the treatises used both in the secular and monkish 
schools, in the grammar of Alcuin, for example, including finally the 
famous Doctrinale' of Alexander of Villa Dei, where they are dis- 
cussed in verse. Among them, of course, are the schemata which I 
have selected as characteristic of the ornate style of Walter Map: 
paronomasia, paromeon, homeoteleuton, antithesis, polyptoton, isocola. 

The universal study of grammar, which concerned itself, it must 
be remembered, chiefly with poetry, with its emphasis upon the 
tropt and schemata, furnished, therefore, the chief, often, no doubt, 
the only source of stylistic'adornment. What it meant to such a man 
as Aldhelm, for example, we learn from the last few chapters of his 
de Virginitate (lix and following).? Here he congratulates himself 
that the leaky bark of his frail ability has about made port, having 
escaped the crushing cliffs of labdasism and the whirlpools of metas- 
ism (the terms come from Isidore, Etymologiae, i, 32, 6) which often 
drive dreadfully to shipwreck the careless who are caught “without 
the guiding helm of grammar,” sine grammaticorum gubernaculo. 
That grammar, moreover, taught one to write not only a correct 
style but also an ornate one, is clear from the next sentence in which 
Aldhelm declares, in clauses that are marked by all the schemata, 
that his effort was to do honor to the glory of virgin maidenhood 
“‘by means of rhetorical reportings,” rhetoricis relatibus. 

Here arises a question, a complete and satisfactory answer to 
which I have not seen given and which I certainly am not equipped 
to give. What principles determined the limits within which the use 
of the tropi and schemata was deemed permissible, if not necessary? 

1 Ed. D. Reichling, Monumenta Germaniae Paedagogica, XII (1893). Note the emphasis 


which Peter of Blois laid upon them, Epistola, 101, Chartularium Universitatis Parisiensis (ed. 
H. Denifle et A. Chatelain, Paris, 1889), I, 27 ff., cited by Norden, Die Antike Kunstprosa, 


p. 719. 
2 Ed. Ehwald, Mon. Germ. Hist., Auc. Ant., XV, Pars I, p. 320. The passage is strongly 


reminiscent of the equally rhetorical outburst of St Jerome, Epistula xiv, 10 (I, 36, ed., Vallarsi). 
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That there were such limits—in the case of the majority of mediaeval 
writers, at least —is shown, I think, by a study of the parts of Map’s 
book in which his use of the tropi and schemata is most free. These 
are the Prologues and Epilogues, not only to the five Distinctiones, 
but to the different sections or narratives within a Distinctio. These 
Prologues and Epilogues are often miniature sermons or admoni- 
tions, in which Map addresses his readers in the first person. Here 
belong the gawdy paragraph in i, 12, which concludes his account of 
the follies of the court; the conclusion of chapter 15 of the same Dis- 
tinctio, a short sermon on the folly of man as compared with beasts; 
the Prologue to Distinctio iii, and especially that to Distinctio iv, 
together with its Epilogue in chapter 2, which serves to introduce to 
his friend his Dissuasio, ne uxorem ducat; that famous Dissuasio itself 
and its conclusion in iv, 4; the Prologue to Distinctio v; the introduc- 
tion to the story of Sadius and Galo in Distinctio iii; the conclusion to 
the story of Parius and Lausus in iii, 3. Then there are passages in 
which the tone of the narrative is raised to a high emotional level, 
real or assumed, as in parts of the story of Sadius and Galo and in the 
story of Sceva and Olla (iv, 16), in which Sceva’s love-making is de- 
scribed. There are, on the other hand, many pages in which the 
figures either do not occur at all or occur rarely. Here may be put 
practically the entire second Distinctio, which is made up of a series 
of short narratives or anecdotes; most of the third Distenctio which 
contams the prose drama of Sadius and Galo, the contrasting story 
of Parius and Lausus, the stories of Raso and his wife, and of Rollo 
and his wife; most of the narratives which conclude the fourth Dis- 
tinctio and practically all the historical narrative in the fifth Dis- 
tinctio. If we may take Map’s own words seriously, it would seem 
that he himself was conscious of the difference in his style in the 
different portions of his work, for he says, in the short Epilogue to 
the collection of anecdotes in Distinctio ii (ed. cit., p. 103, 1-3), “ siluam 
uobis et materiam, non dico fabularum, sed faminum appono: cultui 
elenim sermonum non intendo, nec si studeam consequar...” “A 
forest and timber —I do not say fictitious but factitious —I set 
before you; elegance in the telling is not my aim, nor, if I should 
strive after it, could I attain it.” 
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If one may generalize from this evidence, it seems that in the 
passages in which Map takes the tone of praise or blame, of exhorta- 
tion, warning, or appeal, passages which are most closely allied to 
the sermon, and in those in which he is dealing with the traditional 
conceits of erotic literature, he makes unstinted use of the tropi and 
schemata, but in plain narrative, whether in the form of anecdote or 
history, he for the most part avoids them. 

Such a distinction in the use of the figures is not, however, pe- 
culiar to Map, but is also found in the works of his contemporaries. 
When one reads, for example, the introductory chapter to the third 
book of the de Rebus a se Gestis ' of Giraldus Cambrensis, or his de- 
scription of Map’s wit in the Speculum Ecclesiae,? “sales saporifero 
sapientrae sale,” or the proem of his first lecture in Paris, which he 
quotes in de Rebus a se Geslis,3 one is reminded at once of the 
phrase of Jerome’s‘ which Bede quotes (de Schematis et Tropis, Migne, 
XC, 178), to describe homceoteleuton — concinnae rhetorum declama- 
tiones. Not all of Giraldus’s Latin, however, is of this nature, for 
one may read many pages of the Expugnatio Hibernica, the Itinerar- 
tum Kambriae, and the Topographia Hibernica, and not be struck in 
the face by the schemata. So the de Rebus a se Gestis is for the most 
part written in a plain and simple style, in what Giraldus himself 
describes in the Prologue as scolastico stilo simplict tamen et non 
exquisito.® 

The histories of William of Malmesbury,° also, are free for the 
most part from excessive adornment and he does not hesitate to 

1 Ed. J. G. Brewer, London, 1861 (Rolls Series, XXI, i, 89): Considerans autem Giraldus 
vanam ex toto curiae sequelam, vanas omnino promissiones, vanas et indignas nec iuxta merita 


promotiones: quod olim mente conceperat ac paulatim tam inceperat, a curiae strepitu tanquam 
tempestuoso pelago penitus se retraxit, et ad scholas ac studium tanquam portum quietum et 


tranquillum salubriori consilio se transferre curavit. 


2 iii, 14 (Rolls Series, XXI, iv, 219). 
3 ii, 2 (Rolls Series, XXI, i, 46). The opening sentences read: Proposueram prius audire 


quam audiri, prius discere quam dicere, prius dubitare quam disputare. Eruditis enim auribus 
summaeque eloquentiae viris et minus medullata sententiis oratio et ietuna verborum macies quae 
propinabitur. 

4 In Iesaiam viii, praef. (ed. Vallarsi, 1V, 329): qui flumen eloquentiae et concinnas decla- 
mationes desiderant, legant Tullium, Quintilianum, Gallionem, Gabinianum; cf. Norden, Die 
Antike Kunstprosa, p. 634. 5 Rolls Series, XXI, i, 19. 

® Gesta Regum Anglorum, ed. W. Stubbs, Rolls Series, XC, i-ii; Gesta Pontificum, ed. N. 


Hamilton, Rolls Series, LII. 
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criticize the style of his sources as exarata barbarice; that of Ethel- 
werd’s version of the Chronicles;' that of the old charters, the words 
of which are dark and many taken from the Greek (Gesta Pontificum, 
ch. 196,ed. Hamilton, p.344); that of the unknown writer’s panegyric 
of Ethelstan (Gesta Regum, ii, 132, Stubbs, i, 144), a style which 
Cicero, king of Roman eloquence, would have called “suffultum.” 
And yet William could, when he so desired, write in this same sort 
of style. Compare the highly ornate speech which he puts into 
the mouth of Pope Urban before the Council of Clermont (Gesta 
Regum, iv, 347, Stubbs, ii, 393 ff.), which William quotes, pauca .. . 
incastigato sermone depromens, plura manumittens.?. Especially note- 
worthy is the forced metaphor (translatio) which he takes from 
Lucan, Pharsalia, viii, 384 (Stubbs, ii, 395), and the ornate conclu- 
sion of the speech (Stubbs, ii, 398). Such, too, is the Latin of many 
of his descriptions (ecphrases), that of Constantinople, for example, 
in Gesta Regum, iv, 355 (Stubbs, ii, 411 ff.), and of his Prologues and 
Epilogues. Even Map gives us nothing better than the Prologue to 
the third book of the Gesta Regum (Stubbs, ii, 283): Verum in his 
protrahendis non multum temporis expendam impendium, quae nulli 
emolumentum animo legenti fastidium scribenti pariant odium. Satis 
superque sufficunt qui genuino molari facta bonorum lacerent. Here 
we have paronomasia, paromeon, parison, homeoteleuton, alliteratio.* 

Whether a study of Mediaeval Latin generally would support the 
conclusion to which the practice of these writers in the employment 
of figures points, namely, that it was the kind of discourse and of 
divisions within a discourse which was the determining factor in 
their use, I am not prepared to say without further investigation. It 
is certainly true, however, that one can read many, many pages in 
the histories, such as the Belli Sacri Historia of William of Tyre, the 
Res Gestae Saxonicorum of Widukind of Corvey, the Historia Fran- 
corum of Aimoin of Fleury, the Historia Langobardorum of Paulus 
Diaconus, many in the familiar letters of Alcuin and Lupus and 
Gerbert, many in the stories told by Ekkehard IV in his Casus 

1 For example, cf. Gesta Regum, i, Prol. (Stubbs, I, 3). 

* Gesta Regum, iv, 348 (Stubbs, II, 398). 


* Cf. the Epilogue to v, 446 (Stubbs, ii, 518 ff.), really a panegyric on Robert of 
Gloucester. 
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Sancti Galli or by Joannes de Alta Silva and Petrus Alfonsi, without 
finding offensive examples of tropi and schemata, however strange 
the vocabulary and the grammar may be. Even the Latin of Asser’s 
Life of Alfred, which Stevenson ' considers representative of ‘Hes- 
peric Latinity’ is not, in a majority of his pages, so highly rhetorical 
and so ostentatious as Stevenson would lead one to suppose. It is 
noteworthy that “the long-drawn out metaphors,” “the traces of 
alliteration,” and, I may add, the schemata, do not appear in excess 
save in the chapters which are of the nature of panegyrics or which, 
as Stevenson says, “have the air of sermons.” * 

The same limitation in the use of the tropi and schemata is ap- 
parent, also, in the works of Bede. The Historia Ecclesiastica is 
written, as William of Malmesbury says,’ “plano et suaut sermone”; 
but Bede did not always write thus. His sermon on the Annuncia- 
tion might well serve to illustrate his treatise de Schematibus et Tropis, 
and his prose life of St Cuthbert (Migne, XCIV, 735) to illustrate 
the ubertas Gallici nitorque sermonis of which Jerome writes to 
Rusticus. The same is true, indeed, of practically all sermons 
and other admonitory and hortatory writings, of the lives of the 
saints, of the panegyrics of the good and great, the condemnations 
of the bad, of the speeches which serve to adorn many a dry page of 
the chronicles, and of prologues and epilogues to writings of all 
kinds. Aldhelm, in his letter to Leutherius,® aptly marks the differ- 
ence: haec . . . cursim pedetemptim perstrinzimus, non garrulo verbosi- 
tatis strepitu illecti — the very terms he applies to his own style in de 
Virginitate, xix.® 

Such a distinction in the sort of style appropriate to different 
types of writing and to the different parts of a discourse was, of 
course, a commonplace of ancient rhetoric. When we read what 
Cicero and Quintilian, for example, have to say in regard to this 

1 Cf. ed. cit. supra, Oxford, 1904, Introduction, p. xcii. 

2 Such as chs. 76, 88, 89-90, 91, 95-96. And it is from these chapters that practically all 
the examples of excessive ornamentation cited by Stevenson, p. xc, come. 

3 Gest. Reg. Angl., i, Prol. (Stubbs, I, 1); ef. i, 59. 

4 Epistula exxv, 1. 

5 Ed. Ehwald, Mon. Germ. Hist., Auct. Antiquiss., Pars II, 476. 

* Ed. Ehwald, ibid., Pars I, 249. 
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theory, we see at once that the kinds of writing and the parts of a 
discourse in which an ornate style is recognized as fitting, even neces- 
sary, are exactly those in which the tropi and schemata appear in 
the greatest profusion. That Cicero’s and Quintilian’s ideas of an 
ornate style are not those of the mediaeval writer goes without say- 
ing, but this difference in taste does not affect the principle involved. 
It meant merely a lowering of the standards by which ornamentation 
was measured, so that, in the place of the rules of eloquence estab- 
lished by classical authorities, were put the recipes for the fine 
writing of a Martianus Capella.’ 

A few words will suffice to show the similarity between the 
theory of ancient authorities and the practice of mediaeval writers. 
Of the three kinds of speeches which deal with causae finitae, those 
speeches which belong to the genus deliberativum, the purpose of 
which is to persuade or dissuade, should employ, we are told, genus 
dicendi grandius quoddam et inlustrius.? Most ornate, however, 
should be speeches dealing with quaestiones infinitae, universal 
truths of whatever nature, in which the orator should use omnis 
apparatus ornatusque dicendi.* ‘To these two groups correspond the 
mediaeval sermon, the various documents in which the Church ad- 
dressed its people “‘in the tone of warning, exhortation, and appeal” ‘ 
the show-speeches in the chronicles, the show-letters which were 
always closely related to oratory,® and the treatises of devotion and 
edification which were meant to be read aloud. The other type of 
speech for which ornate language was essential was that embracing 
speeches of praise or blame (genus laudativum, demonstrativum), not 
only of persons but of things, places, and events as well, ecphrases of 


1 How slavishly these were followed by Gildas in his so-called Epistula and by the writer 
of the Hesperica Famina has been convincingly shown by H. Zimmer, Nennius Vindicatus, 
pp. $30 ff. He rightly says (p. 334) that “ Martianus Capella ist der Lehrmeister fiir das ‘his- 
perisch-ausonische Latein.’’’ For an opposing view, cf. Goetz, Berichte d. Sachs. Ges. d. Wiss., 
XLVIII (1896), 87. 

2 Cicero, de Oratore, ii, 333; cf. Quint., ii, 10, 11. 

® Cicero, de Oratore, iii, 30, 119, especially 124; Quint., iii, 5, 5; cf. Martianus Capella, 
v, 441. 

* Cf. Croll, op. cit., p. xxviii. 

5 Cf. E. Norden, Die Antike Kunstprosa, pp. 83 ff.; Maximilian Heinemann, Epistulae 
amatoriae quomodo cohaereant cum elegiis Alexandrinis (Strassburg, 1910), pp. 21 ff. 
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all sorts.1 Of this type Cicero ? remarks, ex eis fontibus unde omnia 
ornamenta dicendi sumuntur, licebit etiam laudationem ornare, and 
again,’ that these speeches must have plurimum suavitatis, must em- 
ploy facta verba, either old words or words employed in a new or 
figurative sense, must be rhythmical, non ad similitudinem versuum 
sed ad explendam aurium sensum ‘ where he illustrates his meaning 
by referring to his description of Sicily in two of the Verrine ora- 
tions,® and to his speech de Consulatu Suo. This type will embrace, 
in our mediaeval matter, the many descriptions, such as those I have 
already referred to in William of Malmesbury, the panegyrics of 
saints and kings, such as the Liber Historiae Wambae Regis of Julian 
of Toledo, which is marked by the use of poetic expressions, long 
periods, and generous rime, perhaps, too, the lives of the saints, 
which, however, are closely allied also to the sermon, and such 
denunciations of the clergy as we find, for example, in the Epistula 
of Gildas and in Map. On the other hand, the style of the strictly 
court-speech had to be, for the most part, simple and direct and to 
have less adornment than the speeches belonging to the other types.‘ 
That the tradition of this type of oratory lived on, especially in 
Rome, we see from Jerome’s letter to Rusticus.’ 

In regard to the kinds of style recommended for the different 
parts of a discourse, ancient rhetorical theory held that since the 
chief purpose of the exordium and peroration was to win favor and 
to affect the emotions of one’s hearers,* these, but especially the 
peroration, should contain, as Cicero puts it,® werba gravia, sonantia, 
non uolgaria —in primis translata and be marked by numeri. Tle 
exordium '° had to be much more restrained than the peroration, but 

1 Cf. Quint., iii, 7, 26 ff., and ii, 10, 12. 2 de Oratore, ii, 11, 45. 


3 In de Part. Or., 72. 


4 Cf. Orator, 210. 
5 In Verrem LI, ii, 1 ff.; iv, 72 ff., 106 ff.; so Quint., iii, 7, 27. 


® Cf. Quint., ii, 10, 11. 
1 Epistula exxv, 1, 2, cited above, ed. Vallarsi, p. 935, and quoted by Norden, op. cit, 


pp. 634, 635, where other references are also given. 
8 Cf. Cic., de Or., ii, 77, $10 ff., de Part. Or., 8, 27; Quint., iv, 1, 5 ff., vi, 1, 1 ff., Mar- 
tianus Capella, v, 544, 565 (cf. 503). 


® De Part. Or., 52 ff. 
10 Quintilian, iv, 1, 58, says of it, ne quod insolens uerbum, ne audacius translatum, ne aut 


ab obsoleta uetustate aut poetica licentia sumptum in principio deprendatur. 
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such a distinction is not observed by mediaeval writers who, as we 
have seen, spared no effort to make both as ornate as possible. On 
the other hand the narratio — whether considered as part of a dis- 
course, or as a literary form embracing the fabula or argumentum, 
which Cicero describes as ficta res quae tamen fiert potuit, and the 
historia, gesta res ab aetatis nostrae memoria remota'— should employ 
usitata verba,? and although it should avoid barrenness, should not 
run riot in far-fetched descriptions written in imitation of the poets.* 
The many narrationes contained in the mediaeval collections of 
fables, of exempla, and in writings of every sort, a fair cross-section 
of which is furnished by Professor Beeson’s Primer,‘ agree pretty 
closely with what Cicero and Quintilian say about their nature and 
style * and are practically free from schemata and tropi. 

That these theories were a part of such rhetorical training as 
was given in the schools, both secular and monkish, has, I think, 
been made clear by what has already been said. The application of 
them to the sermon, whether we consider it as a quaestio infinita or 
as a species of the genus deliberativum, was fixed for succeeding 
periods by St Augustine in the fourth book of his de Doctrina Chris- 
tiana, in which he discusses elocutio, basing his treatment of the 
three kinds of style — submissum, temperatum, grande — and their 
uses, upon the de Oratore of Cicero.® Since the preacher’s duty is not 
merely to instruct, for which purpose the submissum genus is suffici- 
ent, but also to move and to convert (movere et flectere, iv, 26), the 
other two are necessary, and these are secured, as the examples 
which he quotes (iv, 40) show, by the free use of the schemata ver- 
borum. To this authority of St Augustine was added the even 
greater weight of the teaching of Martianus Capella with its rules 
for the construction of a fine style, the dignitas eloquendi (v, 508 E.) 

1 De Invent., i, 19, 27. On the rhetorical theories dealing with these literary forms, cf. 
R. Reitzenstein, Hellenistische Wundererzihlungen (Leipzig, 1906), pp. 84 ff., 152 ff. Note 
also Isidore, Etymologiae, i, 40. 

* Cf. Cic., de Oratore, ii, 326. 

* Cf. Quint., ii, 4, 3; iv, 2, 36. 

* C. H. Beeson, A Primer of Medieval Latin (Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Co., 1925). 

5 Cf., also Martianus Capella, v, 550. 


°C. S. Baldwin, “St Augustine and the Rhetoric of Cicero,” Proceedings of the Classical 
Assn., XXII (London, 1925), 24 ff. 
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and its description of the figurae elocutionis ad ornandam tantum et 
quast pingendam orationem accomodatae (v, 531).1 To Apuleius, if 
he was the author of the treatise wepi Epynveias ascribed to him in 
the MSS and in Cassiodorus and Isidore,” the sole aim of oratory is 
an appeal to the emotions, to give pleasure, or to inspire fear, and 
he gives his rules for the attainment of this end: lata anguste, angusta 
late, vulgata decenter, nova usitate, usitata nove (dicere), extenuare 
magna, maxima e minimis posse efficere aliaque id genus plurima, 
The same rules, expressed in practically the same language, we find 
repeated in two such important books as the Poetria Nova of Geof- 
frey of Vinsauf, vv. 114 ff., and the Laborinthus of Everardus Ale- 
mannus, vv. 143 ff., vv. 181 ff.* We have noticed the application by 
Aldhelm in his de Virginitate (p. 180 above) of the theory of the use 
of the grand style in writings of the genus laudativum; the contrast 
between such “rhetorical reportings” and the plain style suitable to 
historical narrative is noted by William of Malmesbury who remarks, 
in connection with his quotation from the laudes of Ethelstan (cf. 
above, p. 183), that he will rewrite parts of it famzliari stilo. Similarly, 
Ekkehard IV, who certainly does not disdain the stilus rhetoricus 
when his subject demands the grand style,‘ remarks in his note to 
the Prognosticon Futurt Seculi of Julian of Toledo,® that many have 
“*purified ” (emendarunt) the book ad solitum stilum, because Hispania 
facundia et Gallicus coturnus obscurius . . . currere videntur. 

The right to use the prologue to renderone’s hearer docilis, attentus, 
benevolus—the familiar words are repeated by William of Malmesbury 
in the Prologue to Gesta Regum, iii — belonged, in the opinion of St 
Augustine (de Doctrina Christiana, iv, 2, 3), to the Christian preacher 
no less than to the pagan orator. The ancient theories in regard to 

1 Cf. Aldhelm, de Virginitate, iv (ed. cit., Ehwald, I, 232), and the interesting passage from 
Dante, de Vulgari Eloquentia ii, 6, quoted by Norden, op. cit., p. 753. 


2 Cf. W. S. Teuffel, Gesch. d. rim. Lit. (6th ed.), § 367, 7; cf. Apulei opuscula de philosophia, 
ed. P. Thomas (Leipzig: Teubner, 1908), p. 176. 

3 Ed. Edmond Faral, Les Arts Poétiques du XII* et du XI1I* Siécle (Paris: Champion, 1924): 
“ Poetria Nova,” pp. 197 ff.; “‘ Laborinthus,” pp. 337 ff. For an important note on the identity 
of the author and the form of the title, Laborinthus, see Faral, op. cit., pp. 38, 39. 

4 Cf. for example, Casus Sancti Galli, Mon. Germ. Hist., Scriptores, II, 85. 

5 Migne, XCVI, 453 ff. The remarks of Ekkehard are edited by Diimmler, Zs. f. deutsch. 
Altertum, N. F., II (1869), 21. 
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it and to the epilogue are restated with characteristic additions by 
Martianus Capella, v, 503, 544, 565. Especially noteworthy are his 
statements (v, 505) that a pathetica dictio is fitting for the epilogue, 
and that this must not be confined to the end of a discourse only, 
but be employed whenever the matter permitted, as, for example, 
in digressions — a rule which hardly any mediaeval writer fails to 
observe. To St Jerome, in one of his letters,! the epilogue is the 
sailors’ celeuma raised at the happy completion of their voyage, and 
this passage, as I have pointed out above (p. 180), was in Aldhelm’s 
mind when he wrote the Epilogue to his de Virginitate. The warning 
of classical rhetoric that the prologue and epilogue must be closely 
connected with the other parts of the discourse and arise out of 
them ? was, of course, seldom heeded, and the emphasis was laid 
entirely upon their purpose to stir the hearer or reader, a result to 
be achieved by the observance of such rules for fine writing as those 
laid down by Martianus Capella (v, 509 ff., for example), or those 
described and illustrated in the textbooks on grammar and rhetoric 
which I have mentioned. 

Such evidence — and it might easily be increased — shows, it 
seems to me, that more attention must be paid than hitherto 
to the methods of rhetorical training during the Middle Ages 
and to the relation between theory and practice, if we would solve 
the riddle of Mediaeval Latin style. The question is, of course, im- 
portant not only for Mediaeval Latin but concerns equally the rise 
of prose in the vernaculars, indeed in our own English, as Croll 
points out. For here, too, the tropi and the schemata appear in 
most profusion exactly in the same kinds of writing and in the same 
parts of a discourse to which ancient rhetorical theory and mediaeval 
practice had assigned them. 


Tae Stare University. 


1 Epistula xiv, 10 (ed. Vallarsi, I, 36). 
2 Cf. Cicero, de Oratore, ii, $10 ff. 
3 Op. cit. supra, p. xlviii. The same is true for the rise of English verse forms as is shown 
by J. M. Berdan, The Romanic Review, VII (1916), 288-313. 
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AN INDEX OF ABBREVIATIONS IN MISS ALMA 
BLOUNT’S UNPUBLISHED ONOMASTICON 
ARTHURIANUM 


FOREWORD 


printing an Index of the abbreviations adopted by Miss 

Alma Blount in her unpublished Onomasticon of the mediaeval 
Arthurian romances (personal names and place-names), it is hoped 
that SpecuLum is hereby rendering a useful service, not only to 
mediaevalists, especially to that band of workers who have dedi- 
cated themselves to the study of Arthurian Romance, but also to 
the ever-increasing number of students of the important subject of 
personal names and place-names. 

The need of a general cnomasticon of mediaeval romance has 
long been felt, but the preparation of such a work is an undertaking 
not lightly to be entered upon. Over thirty years ago Mr Alfred 
Nutt gave clear expression to the significance and to the difficulties 
of this problem: 

Il me semble qu’une des ceuvres dont |’étude des romans arthuriens 
profiterait le plus serait la compilation d’un Onomasticon Arthurianum qui 
tiendrait compte de |’ensemble des textes tant manuscrits qu’imprimés. 


Ce serait 14 une ceuvre gigantesque, mais qui pourrait étre menée a bonne 
fin si tous Jes érudits qui s’occupent de ces études y apportaient un con- 


cours actif. — Revue Celtique, XII (1891), 228. 

Progress has already been made, but much remains to be done in 
this hitherto somewhat neglected field. The Middle Ages have yet to 
find their Pauly-Wissowa, though we are grateful to the late Ernest 
Langlois for his Table des noms propres . . . compris dans les chansons 
de geste imprimées (Paris, 1904), to Lewis Spence for his Dictionary 
of Mediaeval Romance and Romance Writers (London, 1913), and for 
such important Namenverzeichnisse to individual authors and works 
as that included in the Wérterbuch by the late Wendelin Forster 
(and H. Breuer) to the complete works of Chrétien de Troyes, 
and the indexes of proper names supplied by Dr H. Oskar Sommer 
to his edition of Malory’s Mort Darthur and of the Vulgate Version of 
the Arthurian Romances. These, however, are but beginnings, each 
representing in varying degrees of excellence a first step toward an 


ultimate goal. 
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A very special debt of gratitude is due to Miss Alma Blount 
(Associate Professor, State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan) 
for her substantial contribution to mediaeval Hilfsmittel. In 1898, 
at the suggestion of the late Professor William Henry Schofield 
(Harvard University), Miss Blount undertook the preparation of 
an Onomasticon of the mediaeval Arthurian romances and for a 
period of eight years (1898-1905) she gathered materials in various 
American and European libraries.'_ These very considerable collec- 
tanea, made on slips of paper 3” X 5” and arranged in alphabetical 
order by proper name (with cross-references), are at present con- 
veniently deposited in a cabinet in the Treasure Room of the Widener 
Library, Harvard University, where, thanks to the generosity of 
Miss Blount, they stand permanently at the disposal of qualified 
students and investigators. Miss Blount has excerpted the personal 
names and place-names from some two hundred works, composed 
in ten languages — a large and internationally representative array 
of titles. The importance and usefulness of this work can, indeed, 
scarcely be exaggerated. There are, of course, lacunae, and, in ex- 
amining the Index, the reader will miss certain important titles and 
lesser ones as well. The chronicle-histories, for example, except for 
that of Pierre de Langtoft, the Chroniques d’ Anjou, and Trevisa’s 
translation of Higden’s Polychronicon, remain to be excerpted. In 
many instances more satisfactory editions than those used by Miss 
Blount have become available, and these must ultimately be taken 
into consideration and added to the present collection. A list of 
chronicle-titles to be examined for Arthurian names is at present in 
preparation by Miss Evangelia H. Waller, graduate student in Rad- 
cliffe College, who thus far has brought together one hundred and 
twenty titles. When completed, Miss Waller’s bibliographical sur- 
vey will provide a point of departure for the continuation and con- 
clusion of Miss Blount’s Onomasticon Arthurianum. 

In registering the proper names, Miss Blount perforce made ex- 

1 1898-1899 in the Harvard Library (Cambridge), 1899 in the Newberry Library and the 
Library of the University of Chicago (Chicago), 1899-1900 in the Library of Cornell Univer- 
sity (Ithaca), 1900-1903 intermittently in the Harvard Library, and 1904-1905 in the British 


Museum and in the Bibliothéque Nationale. See also Harvard Library Notes, No. 4, April, 
1921, p. 74. 
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tensive use of abbreviation in the citation of references. Some of 
these abbreviations are immediately intelligible, but others require 
interpretation. Indeed, without such a key as is furnished here, the 
Onomasticon can be used only with difficulty and considerable loss 
of time. Therefore, in order both to direct the attention of students 
to this important collection of unpublished material, and to render 
it immediately accessible to them pending arrangements for com- 
pletion and publication, it has seemed desirable to publish at once 
(with Miss Blount’s approval) an Index of these abbreviations, to- 
gether with their proper interpretation. 

The Index is arranged alphabetically by abbreviation, and the 
order of items under each entry is as follows: abbreviation; the 
edition used by Miss Blount; the mode of reference (unless other- 
wise stated, references are to the verses of poems); and, for the espe- 
cial convenience of visiting workers, the shelf-mark in the Harvard 
Library of the title cited. In the case of a few early printed books, 
the press-mark of the British Museum has been supplied. Attention 
is occasionally directed to a more recent edition than that used by 
Miss Blount; but these supplementary notices do not pretend to 
completeness, and corrections and further suggestions will be most 
welcome. Finally, it may be noted that the title “Gismir.,”’ not in 
the Harvard Library at the time of writing (March, 1926), has been 
ordered and should be available for consultation at an early date. 

To a large measure, the usefulness of the Index is due to Miss 
Waller’s careful examination, painstaking arrangement, and patient 
verification of the bibliographical notes on which the Indez is based.’ 


F. P. Macoun, Jr. 


A.& K.C. King Arthur and the King of Cornwall, ed. Child, 
Ballad No. 30. [25251.15] 
A.& M. Arthour and Merlin (Auchinlech MS.), ed. E. Kél- 
bing, Altengl. Bibl., IV (1890), 3-272. [12415.4] 


1 By application to the Publishing Editor, offprints of the Index may be had post-free 
for thirty-five cents (35¢) so long as the supply lasts. 
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Arthour and Merlin (Douce MS.), ed. E. Kélbing, 
Altengl. Bibl., IV (1890), 276-355 (right-hand col.). 
[12415.4] 

Arthur and Merlin (Harleian MS.). Frag. of 62 vv., 
printed in “Exordial Observations” to Arthour and 
Merlin, [ed. W. B. D. D. Turnbull] (Abbotsford Club 
[Publ. No. 12], 1838), pp. x-xiii. [Br. 8011.5.12*]? 


Arthour and Merlin (Lincoln MS.), ed. E. Kélbing, 
Altengl. Bibl., IV (1890), 275-370 (left-hand col.). 
[12415.4] 


Merlin by Lonelich the Skinner, ed. E. Kélbing, 
Altengl. Bibl., IV (1890), 373-408. [12415.4] 


[Arthur and] Merline, ed. J. W. Hales and F. J. Furni- 
vall, Bishop Percy’s Folio Manuscript (London, 
1867-68), I, 422-496. [25247.3] 

Anturs of Arther, ed. J. Robson, Three Early Eng- 
lish Metrical Romances (Camden Soc. Publ. [No. 18], 
1842), pp. 1-26. Cited by stanza. [Br. 73.4.42.2] 


Cf. ed. F. J. Amours, Scottish Alliterative Poems, Scot. Text Soc., Orig. 
Ser., [Nos. 27 and 38], London 1896-97, pp. 116-171. [11495.37] 


Avowynge of King Arther . . ., ed. J. Robson, Three 
Early English Metrical Romances (Camden Soc. 
Publ. [No. 18], 1842), pp. 57-93. Cited by stanza. 
[Br. 73.4.42.2] 


Agravain. Names from summary by P. Paris, Les 
Romans de la Table Ronde (Paris, 1868-77), V, 


297-330. Cited by page. [27272.8] 


Cf. ed. H.O. Sommer, The Vulgate Version of the Arthurian Romances 
(Washington, D.C., 1909-16), Vol. V. [27271.1.5F] 


Chroniques d’ Anjou, ed. P. Marchegay and A. Sal- 
mon, Soc. de l’Hist. de France (Paris, 1856), I, 14-15. 
Detailed references not given. [Fr. 65.25.13.20] 


Orlando Furioso. Cited by book, but incomplete. 


1 Books whose shelf-mark is followed by a star (*) are to be found in the Treasure Room 


of the Widener Library. 
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Arthur; A Short Sketch of his Life and History in 
English Verse, ed. F. J. Furnivall, E.E.T.S., Orig. 
Ser., No. 2, 1864. [11472.2] 

DL’ Atre Perillous, ed. anonymously as “Der Gefahr- 
volle Kirchhof,” Herrig’s Archiv, XLII (1868), 148- 
212. Cited by stanza. [Philol. 325] 

Conto de Bruno e de Galecto suo fillio, ed. P. Papa, 
Giornale Storico della Lett. Ital., III (1884), 216, 217. 
Detailed references not given. [P. Ital. 196.3] 

The Boy and the Mantle, ed. Child, Ballad No. 29. 
Cited by stanza. [25251.15] 


Le Bel Inconnu, ed. C. Hippeau, Paris, 1860. 


[27273.48] 
Cf. ed. G. P. Williams, Zi Biaus Descouneiis de Renaud de Beanjeu, 
Oxford: Fox, Jones & Co., 1915. [27273.48.5] 


La Bataglia de Tristano e Lancelotto e della Reina 
Isotta. Unpublished. Names from summary by 
Pio Rajna in Curiosita Letterarie (Bologna, 1873), 
CXXXYV, xlii-xliii. Detailed references not given. 
(Ital. 6320.135] 

Beaudous by Robert de Blois, ed. J. Ulrich, Robert 
von Blois. Simmtliche Werke (Berlin, 1889), Vol. I. 
[37596.33.2] 

Blandin de Cornouailles, ed. P. Meyer, Romania, II 
(1873), 170-201. [Philol. 365] 

Orlando Innamorato. Cited by book, but incomplete. 
El Baladro del Sabio Merlin [i.e. “Le Brait du Sage 
Merlin’’|, Burgos, 1498. Names from summary in 
the introduction to Merlin (ed. G. Paris and J. 
Ulrich, S.A.T.F., 1886), I, Ixxxi-xci; cf. pp. Ixxii ff. 
[27271.11a] 

Brun de la Montaigne, ed. P. Meyer, S.A.T.F., Paris, 
1875. [27283.7] 
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Een paar fragmenten van den Roman van Perchevael, 
ed. F. van Veerdeghem, Bull. de Acad. roy. de 
Belgique, 3e Ser., XX (1890), 642-653; 653-664. 
[L. Soc. 451.6.4] 

Li Chevaliers as Deus Espees, ed. W. Forster, Halle, 
1877. [27273.60] 

Claris et Laris, ed. J. Alton, Bibl. d. litterar. Vereins 
(Tiibingen, 1884), Vol. CLXIX. [27273.23] 

The Carle of Carlile, ed. Sir F. Madden, Sir Gawayne, 
A Collection of Ancient Romance-Poems (London, 


1839), pp. 256-274. [Br. 8012.10.61*] 


Cf. ed. J. W. Hales and F. J. Furnivall, Bishop Percy’s Folio Manu- 
script (London, 1867-68), ITI, 277-294. [25247.3] 


Canzone Morale by Antonio Pucci, ed. Pio Rajna, 
Zs. f. roman. Philol., I (1877), 382-884. Detailed 
references not given. [Philol. 375] 

Carduino, ed. Pio Rajna, Curiostia Letterarte (Bo- 
logna, 1873), CXXXV, 1-45. Cited by canto and 
stanza. [Ital. 6320.135] 

Merlin: Fragments de Ballades, ed. Vicomte H. de la 
Villemarqué, Barzaz Breiz: Chants Populatres de la 
Bretagne (6th ed., Paris, 1867), pp. 56-75. [27224.12] 
La Marche d’ Arthur, ed. Vicomte H. de la Ville- 
marqué, Barzaz Breiz: Chants Populaires de la 
Bretagne (6th ed., Paris, 1867), pp. 49-51. [27224.12] 
Le Chevalier de la Charrette (Lancelot), by Chrétien 
de Troyes, ed. W. Forster, Christian von Troyes. 
Sdmtliche erhaltene Werke, 1V, 1-252, Halle, 1899. 
[37596.10] 

Wife of Bath’s Tale. 

Chievrefoil, ed. K. Warnke, Die Lais der Marie 
de France (ist. ed., Halle, 1885), pp. 181-185. 


[37594.40] 


Cf. 3d rev. ed., Halle: Niemeyer, 1925, Chievrefuetl, pp. 181-185. 
[27224.23.8.15] 
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Sir Cleges (Auchinlech MS.), ed. H. Weber, Metrical 
Romances of the 13th, 14th, and 15th Centuries (Edin- 
burgh, 1810), I, 331-353. [27264.26] 

Cf. Auchinlech and Ashmole MSS, ed. A. Treichel, Englische Studien, 
XXII (1896), 345-389. [Philol. 660] 

Cligés by Chrétien de Troyes, ed. W. Forster, Halle, 
1888. [37595.36] 

Cf. $d ed., Halle, 1910. [87595.36.51] 

Le Lai du Cor by Robert Biquet, ed. F. A. Wulff, 
Lund and Paris, 1888. [27273.37] 


Diu Créne by Heinrich von dem Tiirlin, ed. G. H. F. 
Scholl, Bibl. d. litterar. Vereins (Stuttgart, 1852), 
Vol. XXVII. [46585.38] 


The Dream of Rhonabwy, trans. Lady Charlotte 
Guest, The Mabinogion (London, 1838-49), II, 393- 
418. Cited by page. [Celt. 4427.5] 


For Welsh text, cf. The Text of the Mabinogion . . . from the Red Book 
of Hergest (ed. Sir J. Rh}s and Dr J. G. Evans, Oxford, 1887), 1, 144-161 
[Celt. 4427.9]; for authoritative transl., cf. Joseph Loth, Les Mabinogion 
(2d ed., Paris, 1913), I, 347-377. [Celt. 4427.8] 


Daniel von dem Bliihenden Tal by Der Stricker, ed. 
G. Rosenhagen, Germanistische Abhandlungen (Bres- 
lau, 1894), Vol. IX. [Philol. 530] 


Merlin, ed. P. J. B. LeGrand d’Aussy, Fabliauzx ou 
Contes, Fables et Romans du 12e et du 13e Siécle ... 
(3d ed., Paris, 1829), V, 138-143. Detailed refer- 
ences not given. [26231.4] 


Sir Degrevant, ed. J. O. Halliwell-Phillips, The 
Thornton Romances (Camden Soc. Publ., No. 30, 


1844), pp. 177-256. [Br.73.4.44.2] 
Cf. ed. K. Luick, Wiener Beitrige zur Engl. Philol. (Vienna, 1917), Vol. 
XLVII. [27271.37.9] 


See “T. (de)”’. 
Durmari le Galois, ed. E. Stengel, Bibl. des litterar. 
Vereins (Stuttgart, 1873), Vol. CX VI. [27273.63] 
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Tristrant by Eilhart von Oberg, ed. F. Lichtenstein, 
Quellenu. Forschungen, Vol. XTX (1877). [Philol.525] 
For new edition of Lichtenstein, op, cit., pp. 1-23, “‘Bruchstiicke des 
alten Gedichtes,” cf. ed. K. Wagner, Eilhart von Oberg. Tristrant. I, 
Die alten Bruchstiicke, Rheinische Beitriige, V (1924). [Philol.208] 
Long poem preserved only in frags. Cited by frag- 
ment and edited as follows : 
I. H. Hoffmann, Altdeutsche Blatter, II (1840), 
148-152. [46573.2] 
II. A. Schénbach, Zs. f. deutsches Altertum, XXV 
(1881), 273-279. [Philol. 495] 
Ill. H. Hoffmann, Altdeutsche Blatter, IT (1840), 
152-159. [46573.2] 
K. Regel, Zs. f. deutsches Altertum, XI (1859), 
490-500. [Philol.495] 
R. Kohler, Germania, V (1860), 461, 462. 
[Philol.502] 
Possibly also belonging to the same poem: a 
short frag., ed. H. Suchier, Germania, XVIII 
(1873), 115, 116. [Philol.502] 


Emaré, ed. J. Ritson, Ancient Engl. Metr. Romances, 
rev. E. Goldsmid (Edinburgh, 1885), II, 185-215. 


|27264.25] 

Cf. ed. A. B. Gough, Old and Middle English Texts (London, 1901), 
Vol. II. [27283.6.9]; idem, ed. Edith Rickert, Chicago diss., 1907. 
[27283.6.10] 

Erec et Enide by Chrétien de Troyes, ed. W. Forster, 
Halle, 1896. [37595.36.7] 

Cf. 2d wholly rev. ed., Halle, 1909. [87595.36.50.13] 


Erex Saga, ed. G. Cederschiéld, Copenhagen, 1880. 
Cited by page. [27273.43] 

Escanor by Girard d’Amiens, ed. H. Michelant, 
Bibl. d. litterar. Vereins (Tiibingen, 1886), Vol. 
CLXXVIII. Cited by page. [37597.28] 
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Le Chevalier 4 ?Espée, ed. D. M. Méon, Nouveau 
recueil de fabliaux et contes inédits (Paris, 1823), I, 


127-164. [26232.5] 
Cf. ed. E. C. Armstrong, Johns Hopkins diss., Baltimore, 1900. 
[27273.28.6] 


Il Febusso e Breuesso [publ. by Lord Vernon], Flor- 
ence, 1847. [27273.22] 

Floriant et Florete, ed. F. Michel, Roxburghe Club 
Publ. [No. 97], Edinburgh, 1873. [Br.88.5.97*]. 
Floris et Liriopé by Robert de Blois, ed. W. von 
Zingerle, Altfranz. Bibl. (Leipzig, 1891), Vol. XII 
[37595.35] 

Les Faiz du Chevalier Tristan, publ. A. Vérard, Paris, 
1489. In two parts of 84 and 47 chs. resp. The names 
have not been collected because there is no pagina- 
tion. For contents, see cross-references under 
“Trtn.” infra. British Museum press-mark: C.39.i.8. 
Fergus by Guillaume le Clerc, ed. E. Martin, Halle, 
1872. Cited by page. [27273.24] 

Ferguut (Dutch version of “Fer.”), ed. L. G. 


Visscher, Utrecht, 1836. [27273.24.5] 

Cf. ed. E. Verwijs, Bibl. v. Middelneder]. Letterkunde, Groningen, 1882. 
[Neth. 4214.3]; idem, ed. J. Verdam, Leyden, 1908; idem, ed. G. S. 
Overdiep, Leyden: Sijthoff, 1924. 


Hertig Fredrik af Normandie; efter gamla Handskrifter 
pa Svenska och Danska, ed. J. A. Ahlstrand, Stock- 
holm, 1853. Refs. to Swedish text only. [27283.47] 
Syre Gawene and the Carle of Carelyle, ed. Sir F. 
Madden, Sir Gawayne, A Collection of Ancient 
Romance-Poems (London, 1839), pp. 187-206. 
[Br.8012.10.61*] 

Golagros and Gawane, ed. Sir F. Madden, Sir Ga- 
wayne, A Collection of Ancient Romance-Poems 


(London, 1839), pp. 131-183. [Br.8012.10.61*] 

Cf. ed. M. Trautmann, Anglia, II (1878-79), 395-449 [Philol. 665]; 
idem, ed. F. J. Amours, Scottish Alliterative Poems, Scot. ‘Text Soc., Orig. 
Ser. [Nos. 27 and 38], (London, 1896-97), pp. 1-46. [11495.37] 
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Syr Gawayn and the Grene Knyzt, ed. Sir F. Mad- 
den, Sir Gawayne, A Collection of Ancient Romance- 
Poems (London, 1839), pp. 1-92. [Br.8012.10.61*] 
Cf. ed. J. R. R. Tolkien and E. V. Gordon, Oxford, 1925. [7273.27.15] 
Brut Gruffudd ap Arthur. Names excerpted from 
San-Marte’s (i.e. Albert Schulz) notes to his Gott- 
fried’s von Monmouth Historia Regum Britanniae . . . 
und Brut Tysylio (Halle, 1854), pp. 177-471. The 
Welsh names are equated with the corresponding 
Latin forms, g. v. See ed. cit, p. xlvii for San-Marte’s 
abbreviations. [Br.1005.44] 


For Welsh text, cf. Myvyrian Archaiology of Wales (2d ed., Denbigh, 
1870), pp. 476-554. [Celt.4313.6]; but students of the Welsh Bruts 
should note A. Griscom, “The Book of Basingwerk and MS. Cotton 
Cleopatra B. V.,” Y Cymmrodor, XXXV (1925), 49-116; XXXVI, 
(1926) 1-33. 


The Grene Knight, ed. Sir F. Madden, Sir Gawayne, 
A Collection of Ancient Romance-Poems (London, 
1839), pp. 224-242. [Br.8012.10.61*] 


Cf. ed. J. W. Hales and F. J. Furnivall, Bishop Percy’s Folio Manu- 
script (London, 1867-68), II, 58-77. [25247.3] 


Tristan und Isot by Gottfried von Strassburg, ed. 
R. Bechstein (2d ed., Leipzig, 1873). 

Ist ed., 1869. [46587.7] 

Cf. ed. K. Marold, in Teutonia VI (1906). I. Teil: Text. [46585.18.9] 


Garel vom bliihenden Thal by Der Pleier. 

Names from the abstracts in Gidecke’s Grundriss 
z. Gesch. d. deutsch. Literatur, I (1884), 135-137 
for ““Garel G” (Ref. 478.4]; and from I. V. Zingerle’s 
Fresken-cyclus des schlosses Runkelstein bei Bozen 
[{Innsbruck, 1857], pp. 6-11 for “‘Garel Z” [28271.7]. 
Detailed references are not given. 

Cf. ed. M. Walz, Garel von dem Bliienden Tal . . . mit den Fresken des 
Garelsaales auf Runkelstein, Freiburg i. Br., 189%. [27271.3.2] 
Gauriel von Muntabel; eine hifische Erzihlung aus d. 
13. Jahrh. by Konrad von Stoffe, ed. F. Khull, 
Graz, 1885. [German Library] 
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Geraint the Son of Erbin, trans. Lady Charlotte Guest, 
The Mabinogion (London, 1838-49), IT, 67-141. Cited 
by page. ([Celt.4427.5] 

For Welsh text, cf. ed., cit. sub ““D. of R.”, I, 244-295; for transl., cf. 
ed. cit. sub “D. of R.”, II, 121-185. 

Girone il Cortese, ed. F. Tassi, Florence, 1855. Cited 


by page. [27273.35] 


Il Gismirante, ed. F. Corazzini, Miscellanea di Cosi 
Inedite o Rare (Florence, 1853), pp. 275-306. Cited 
by canto and stanza. 


Gliglois. Unpublished. Names from summary in 
Hist. Litt. de la France, XXX, 161-170. Detailed 


references not given. [37531.2] 

Cf. holograph transcript by Wendelin Forster of unique MS., Cod. 
Taurensis francais L. iv. 23, destroyed by the fire of January 26, 1904 
in the Biblioteca Nazionale di Torino. [27271.57F] 

Das Goldene Horn, ed. 1. V. Zingerle, Germania, V 
(1860), 102-105. Cited by page. [Philol.502] 


Arthur and Gorlagon, ed. G. L. Kittredge, [Harvard] 
Studies and Notes in Philol. and Literature, VIII 
(1903), 150-162. Detailed references not given. 
[Philol.343] 


Histoire de Grimaud, ed. E. F. F. Hucher, Le Saint- 
Graal ou le Joseph d@ Arimathie (Le Mans and Paris, 
1875-78), III, 311-738. Cited by page. [27272.13] 


Guingamor, ed. G. Paris, Romania, VIII (1879), 
50-59. [Philol.365] 

Cf. ed. P. Kusel, in K. Warnke, Die Lais der Marie de France, 3d rev. 
ed. (Halle: Niemeyer, 1925), pp. 233-255. [27224.23.8.15] 
Herowdes and Merlin. Story XI [Sapientes] in The 
Proces of the Seuyn Sages, ed. H. Weber, Metrical 
Romances of the 13th, 14th, and 15th Centuries (Edin- 
burgh, 1810), III, 91-99. [27264.26] 


Cf. ed. K. Campbell, The Seven Sages of Rome (Boston: Ginn, 1907), 
pp. 88-95. [27282.50.4] 
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Tristan by Heinrich von Freiberg, ed. R. Bechstein, 
Leipzig, 1877. [46587.17] 

Cf. ed. A. Bernt, Heinrich von Freiberg, Halle, 1906: Tristan, pp. 1-211. 
[46585.37] 

The History of the Holy Grail by Herry Lonelich, ed. 
F. J. Furnivall, E. E. T. S., Extra Ser., Nos. 20 
(Part i), 24 (Part ii), 28 (Part iii), 30 (Part iv), 95 
(Part v). References by volume and page. Parts 
v, i, and ii = Vol. I; Parts iii and iv = Vol. II. 
(11473.20] 


Y Seint Greal (Welsh), ed. R. Williams, London, 
1876. 2 vols. Names cited by page from English 
translation I, 437-720. [27273.20] 


History of the Holy Grail, ed. F. J. Furnivall, Rox- 
burghe Club Publ. [No. 80], (London, 1861-63). 
2 vols. Cited by page. [Br. 88.5.80*] 


Erec by Hartmann von Aue, ed. M. Haupt (2d ed., 
Leipzig, 1871). [46585.36] 


Iwein by Hartmann von Aue, ed. E. Henrici, Halle, 
1891-93. [46585.32.2] 


Usually cited as “‘Trev.”, q.v. 


Ain Hupsches Vasnacht Spill ...von Kunig Artus 
{und das Horn], ed. H. A. von Keller, Fastnachtspiele 
aus d. 15. Jahrh.— Nachlese, Bibl. d. litterar. Vereins 
(Stuttgart, 1858), XLVI, 183-215. Cited by page. 
[47512.56] 

Le Saint-Graal ou le Joseph @ Arimathie, ed. E. F. F. 
Hucher (Le Mans and Paris, 1875-78), II, 1-539; 
III, 1-308. Cited by page. [27272.13] 


Gauvain et Humbaut. Names from summary in Hist. 
Litt. de la France, XXX, 69-71. Detailed references 
not given. [37531.2] 


Cf. ed. H. Breuer, Hunbaut, Gesells. f. 1 Literatur (Dresden, 
1914), Bd. 35. [27273.85] 
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Merlin (Huth MS.), ed. G. Paris and J. Ulrich, 
S.A.T.F. (Paris, 1886). 2 vols. Cited by page. 
[27271.11a] 

Ider. Names from summary in Hist. Litt. de la 
France, XXX, 199-215. Detailed references not 


given. [37531.2] 
Cf. ed. H. Gelzer, Der altfranz. Yderroman, Gesells. f. roman. Literatur 
(Dresden, 1913), Bd. 31. [27273.41.5] 


Tristrant und Isalde, ed. Fr. Pfaff, Bibl. d. litterar. 
Vereins (Tiibingen, 1881), Vol. CLII. Cited by page 
[Ger. 10546.90] 


Ivents Saga, ed. E. Kélbing, Riddaraségur (Strass- 
burg and London, 1872), pp. 75-136. Cited by page. 


[27266.27] 
Cf. new ed., E. Kélbing, Altnord. Saga-Bibl., No. 7, Halle, 1898, 
[Sean 4600.7] 


Der Prosaroman von Joseph von Arimathia, ed. G. 
Weidner, Oppeln, 1881. Cited by page. [27273.18] 


De Sancto Joseph ab Arimathia, publ. Pynson, 1516. 
Prose. Ed. W. W. Skeat, E. E. T. S., Orig. Ser., 
No. 44 (1871), pp. 33,34. Cited by page. [11472.4] 


Lyfe of Joseph of Armathia, black-letter ed. by 
Pynson, 1520. Poem. Ed. W. W. Skeat, E. E. T.5., 
Orig. Ser., No. 44 (1871), pp. 37-49. [11472.4] 


Joseph of Aramathie (alliterative poem in the Vernon 
MS.), ed. W. W. Skeat, E.E.T.S., Orig. Ser., No. 44 
(1871), pp. 1-23. [11472.4] 


Lyfe of Joseph of Armathy, black-letter ed. by 
Wynkyn de Worde. Prose. Ed. W. W. Skeat, 
E.E.T.S., Orig. Ser., No. 44 (1871), pp. 27-32. 
Cited by page. [11472.4] 


The Jeaste of Syr Gawayne, ed. Sir F. Madden, Sir 
Gawayne, A Collection of Ancient Romance-Poems 
(London, 1839), pp. 207-223. [Br. 8012.10.61*] 
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Jaufré. Names from summary of Geoffroi et Bruins- 
sende, in Hist. Litt. de la France, XXII, 224-234. 
Detailed references not given. [37531.2] 

Cf. ed. F. J. M. Raynouard, Lezique Roman, I (1836), 48-173. [6275.12] 
J.D. Bruce, Evolution of Arthurian Romance, II, 287, n. 38, notes a new 
ed. in preparation. [27271.1.15] 
Kinge Arthurs Death, ed. J. W. Hales and F. J. 
Furnivall, Bishop Percy’s Folio Manuscript (Lon- 
don, 1867-68), I, 498-507. [25247.3] 


K.& O. Kilhwch and Olwen or the Twrch Trwyth, trans. Lady 
Charlotte Guest, The Mabinogion (London, 1838-49), 
II, 249-318. Cited by page. [Celt. 4427.5] 


For Welsh text, cf. ed. cit. sub. ““D. of R.”, I, 100-143; for transl., 
ef. op. cit. sub. “D. of R.”, I, 248-346. 


K.K. Kempy Kay, ed. Child, Ballad No. 33. |25251.15] 
K.O. Kemp Owyne, ed. Child, Ballad No. 34. [2551.15] 
K.R.C. King Ryence’s Challenge, in Percy’s Reliques of An- 


cient English Poetry (ed. Philadelphia, 1855, pp. 328, 
$29). [25241.31] 


Lantsloot [ende Sandrijn], ed. A. H. Hoffmann von 
Fallersleben, Horae Belgicae (Breslau, 1836), Part vi, 
158-166. Detailed references not given. [Neth. 


4210.2] 

L.D. Libeaus Desconus, ed. M. Kaluza, Altengl. Bibl. 
(Leipzig, 1890), Vol. V. [2415.5] 

L.D.(P). Libius Disconius, ed. J. W. Hales and F. J. Furni- 


vall, Bishop Percy’s Folio Manuscript (London, 
1867-68), II, 415-497. [25247.3] 


L.d’A. Livre d Artus. Names from summary by E. Frey- 
mond, Zs.f.franz. Sprache u. Litteratur, XVII (1895), 
21-128. Cited by paragraph. [Philol. 457] 


Cf. ed. H. O. Sommer, The Vulgate Version of the Arthurian Romances 
(Washington D.C., 1909-16), Vol. VI. [27271.1.5F] 
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Lancelot du Lac, ed. P. Paris, Les Romans de la 
Table Ronde (Paris, 1868-77), Vols. III, IV, and V. 


Cited by chapter. [27272.8] 
Cf. ed. H. O. Sommer, The Vulgate Version of the Arthurian Romances 
(Washington, D. C., 1909-16), Vol. V. [27271.1.5F] 


Roman van Lancelot (Dutch), ed. W. J. A. Jonck- 
bloet, ’s-Gravenhage, 1846. [27271.5] 

For Book iii, 1-1160 (which follows “Q.S.G.” 
closely) and Book iv (which follows “Mort” closely) 
only the variants in spelling from “Q.S.G.” and 
“Mort” have been recorded. Cf. ““Torec” infra. 


See “M. A. (Le)”. 
Lancelot of the Laik, ed. W. W. Skeat, E.E.T.S., 


Orig. Ser., No. 6, 1865. [11472.6] 
Cf. rev. ed. M. M. Gray, Scot. Text Soc., N. Ser., No. 2, 1912. 
[11495.102] 


Sir Launcelott of Dulake, ed. J. H. Dixon, Percy Soc. 
Publ., [Vol. XXX] (London 1852), pp. 38-43. 
[11466.9(30)] 

Sir Lancelott of Dulake, ed. J. W. Hales and F. J. 
Furnivall, Bishop Percy’s Folio Manuscript (London, 
(1867-68), I, 84-87. [25247.3] 

The Lady of the Fountain, trans. Lady Charlotte 
Guest, The Mabinogion (London, 1838-49), I, 39-84. 
Cited by page. [Celt. 4427.5] 


For Welsh text, cf. ed. cit. sub “‘D. of R.”, I, 162-192; for transl. ed. 
cit. sub “D. of R.”, II, 1-45. 


Lanval, ed. K. Warnke, Die Lais der Marie de France 
(1st ed., Halle, 1885), pp. 86-112. [37594.40] 

Cf. 3d rev. ed., Halle: Niemeyer, 1925, pp. 86-112. [27224.23.8.15] 
Launfal by Thomas Chestre, ed. J. Ritson, Ancient 
Engl. Metr. Romances, rev. ed., E. Goldsmid (Edin- 
burgh, 1884-85), II, 1-33. [27264.25] 

Cf. ed. M. Kaluza, Englische Studien, XVIII (1898), 168-184. [Philol. 
660] 


1 No distinction is made between references to Lan. [i]and Lan. [ii]. Unfortunately, both 


are cited Lan. 
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Sir Lamwell (Bodleian fragments), ed. J. W. Hales 
and F. J. Furnivall, Bishop Percy’s Folio Manuscript 
(London, 1867-68), Vol. I, Appendix, pp. 521-532. 
[25247.3] 

Sir Lamuell (Cambridge MS.), ed. F. J. Furnivall, 
Captain Cox, his Ballads and Books (Ballad Soc., 
London, 1871), p. xxxi. [25244.9] 


Sir Lamwell (Douce fragments), ed. J. W. Hales and 
F. J. Furnivall, Bishop Percy’s Folio Manuscript 
(London, 1867-68), Vol. I, Appendix, pp. 533-535. 
[25247.3] 


Sir Lambewell (Percy MS.), ed. J. W. Hales and 
F. J. Furnivall, Bishop Percy’s Folio Manuscript 
(London, 1867-68), I, 144-164. [25247.3] 


Landavall (Rawlinson MS.), ed. G. L. Kittredge, 
Amer. Journal of Philol., X (1889), 21-32. [Philol. 99] 


Lancillotto dal Lago, ed. F. Z[ambrini], Curiosita Let- 
terarie (Bologna, 1862), XXIII, 9-69. [Ital.6320.16] 


Lazamon’s Brut, ed. Sir F. Madden, London, 1847. 
2 vols. Cited by page. [12414.20] 


Herr Ivan Lejon-Riddaren, ed. J. W. Liffman and 
G. Stephens, Stockholm, 1849. Many proper names 
are recorded without specific reference; here consult 
comparative table of names, pp. xlvi, xlvii, and for 
an equation of the verses in “‘Lejon” and in “ Yvn.” 
cf. cols. No.2 and No. 6, “Lejon,” pp. xlviii, xlix—lviii, 
lix. [27273.57] 

Cf. “‘Fértekning pi Egen-namn,” ed. cit., pp. ccvi-viii. 

Lohengrin (Bavarian version), ed. H. Riickert, 
Bibl. d. gesammten deutsch. National-Lit., Vol. 36, 
Quedlinburg and Leipzig, 1858. [46577.29] 


1 Lan.(B)., Lan.(C)., Lan.(D)., Lan.(P).: for collation of various “‘ Lan.” MSS, cf. A. Kolls, 
Zur Lanvalsage. Eine Quell t hung, Berlin, 1886. [27273.29] 
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La Bataille de Loquifére (a branch of the Geste de 
Guillaume au Cort Nés (d’Orange)), extract ed.A.J.V. 
LeRoux de Lincy, Le Livre des Légendes (Paris, 1836), 


pp. 246-259. Cited by page. [25232.31] 

For the numerous unpublished MSS, see L. Gautier, Les E popées fran- 
caises (2d ed., Paris, 1882), IV, 25. [27263.9]. Cf. also P. Paris, Les 
Manuscrits frangois de la Bibliotheque du Roi (Paris, 1840), III, 157-166, 
[B.3693.52] 

Lancilotto, ed. C. Giannini, Fermo, 1871. Cited by 


canto and stanza. [27273.33] 
Cf. ed. E. T. Griffith, Li Chantari di Lancellotto, Oxford: Clarendon 


Press, 1924. [27273.33.3] 
Der Luneten Mantel, ed. H. A. von Keller, Fastnacht- 
spiele aus d. 15. Jahrh., Bibl. d. litterar. Vereins 
(Stuttgart, 1853), Part ii, 664-678. Cited by page. 
[47512.55] 

Morte Arthure (alliterative), ed. E. Brock, E.E.TS., 


Orig. Ser., No. 8 (1871). [11472.8] 

Cf. ed. E. Bjérkmann, Alt- u. Mittelenglische Texte, No. 9, Heidel- 
berg, 1915. [27272.5.12] 

Le Morte Arthur, from MS. Harl. 2252, ed. F. J. 


Furnivall, London, 1864. [27272.5] 
Cf. ed. J. D. Bruce, E.E.T.S., Extra. Ser. 88 (1903). [11473.88] 


Meraugis de Portlesqguez by Raoul de Houdenc, ed. 
M. Friedwagner, Raoul von Houdenc. Sémtliche W erke 
(Halle, 1897), Vol. I. [37596.16.5] 

The Marriage of Sir Gawain, ed. Child, Ballad No. 
31. [25251.15] 

Le Morte Darthur by Sir Thomas Malory, ed. H. 0. 
Sommer, London, 1889-91. 3 vols. Vol. I: Text. 
Cited by page. [27271.3] 

Der Mantel, ed. M. Haupt, Altdeutsche Blitter (Leip- 
zig, 1840), II, 217-240. Cited by page. [46573.2] 
Le Mantel Mautaillié, ed. G. Cederschidld and F. A. 
Wulff, Versions nordiques du fabliau frangais “Le 
Mantel Mautaillié” (Lund, 1877), pp. 1-34. Cited 
by page. [25284.32] 
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Der Mantel by Heinrich von dem Tiirlin, ed. O. 
Warnatsch, Germanist. Abhandl. (Breslau, 1883), 
II, 8-54. [Philol.530] 
Méliador by Jean Froissart,ed. A. Longnon,S.A.T.F., 
1895-98. 3 vols. Names in Vol. III not excerpted. 
[38512.11] 
Meleranz by Der Pleier, ed. K. Bartsch, Bibl. d. 
Litterar. Vereins (Stuttgart, 1861), Vol. LX. 
[27273.67] 
Le Lai de Melion, ed. L. J. N. Monmerqué and F. 
Michel, Le Lai d’Ignaurés . . . par Renaut (Paris, 
1832), pp. 43-67. Cited by page. [27283.24] 
Merlin, ed. H. B. Wheatley, E.E.T.S., Orig. Ser., 
Nos. 10, 21, 36, 112. London, 1865-99. 2 vols. 
Cited by page. [11472.10] 
Merlijn (Dutch), ed. J. van Vloten, Leyden, 1880. 
[27271.13.2] 
Istoria di Merlino (Italian), ed. G. Ulrich, Curiosita 
Letterarie (Bologna, 1884), Vol. CCI. Cited by page. 
[Ital. 6320.201] 
Merlin (Provengal). Fragments ed. C. Chabaneau, 
Fragments dune Traduction Provengale du Roman de 
Merlin, Paris, 1883. Cited by page. [27271.8] 
Gottfried’s von Monmouth Historia Regum Britanniae 
. und Brut Tysylio, ed. San-Marte (i.e. Albert 
Schulz), Halle, 1854. Cited by book and chapter. 
[Br.1005.44] 
Roman van Moriaen, ed. J. te Winkel, Bibliotek v. 
middelnederlandsche Letterkunde, 20.Afl., Gron- 
ingen, 1878. [Neth.4214.5] 
La Mort dArtus. Names from summary by P. 
Paris, Les Romans de la Table Ronde (Paris, 1877), 


V, 332-352. Cited by page. [27272.8] 

Cf. ed. J. D. Bruce, Mort Artu, Halle: Niemeyer, 1910. [27272.5.10]; 
idem, ed. from different MS., H. O. Sommer, The Vulgate Version of 
the Arthurian Romances (Washington, D. C., 1909-16), VI, 203-391. 
(@7271.1.5F] 
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Mittuls Saga, ed. G. Cederschiéld and F. A. Wulff, 
Versions nordiques du fabliau frangais “Le Mantel 
Mautaillié” (Lund, 1877), pp. 36-40. Cited by page. 
[25284.32] 


Mule La Mule sans Frain by Paiens de Maisiéres, ed. 
D. M. Méon, Nouveau recueil de fabliaux et contes 


| inédits (Paris, 1823), I, 1-87. [26232.5] 
Cf. ed. B. Orlowski, La Demoisele « la Mule: conte on vere du cycle arthur- 
ten par Paien de Maisiéres, Paris, 1911. [27273.13.8]; idem, ed. R. T. 
Hill, La Mule sanz Frain, an Arthurian Romance by Paiens de Maisiéres, 
Yale diss., publ. Baltimore, 1911. [27273.13.7] 
Nennius Nennius und Gildas, ed. San-Marte (i.e. Albert 
Schulz), Berlin, 1844. Only Nennius excerpted. 
Cited by paragraph. 
Cf. ed. Th. Mommsen, Mon. Hist. Germ., Auctores Antiquissimi, 
xiii (1898), 111-222, “‘ Historia brittonum cum Additamentes Nennii.” 


[Germ.65.2] 

Nennius(Irish) The Irish Nennius, ed. E. Hogan, Royal Irish 
Academy, Todd Lecture Series, Vol. VI, Dublin, 
1895. Cited by page. [L.Soc.1808.40] 


Novelle Le Novelle Antiche, ed. G. Biagi, Florence, 1880. 
Cited by number of “Novella.” [Ital.6305.1] 

| O.M. Owayne Myles, ed. E. Kélbing, Englische Studien, I 
(1877), 113-121. [Philol.660] 

Ortu De Ortu Waluuanii, ed. J. D. Bruce, Pub. Mod. 


Lang. Assn., XIII (1898), 390-432. Cited by page. 


[Philol. 340] 
Cf. rev. ed. J. D. Bruce, Historia Meriadoci and De Ortu Waluuanié 
(Gottingen and Baltimore, 1913), pp. 54-93. [27273.90] 

P.de L. Chronicle of Pierre de Langtoft, ed. T. Wright, 
Rolls Ser., XLVII, i, 94-224. Cited by page. 
[Br.98.47] 


P.of G. Sir Perceval of Galles, ed. J. O. Halliwell-Phillips, 
The Thornton Romances (Camden Soc. Pub., 1844), 


| pp. 1-87. [Br.73.4.44.2] 
Cf. ed. J. Campion and F. Holthausen, Alt- u. Mittelenglische Texte, 
No. 5, Heidelberg, 1913. [27271.13.9] 
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Purgatorium Sancti Patricii,ed. E. Kélbing, Englische 
Studien, I (1877), 98-112. Cited by stanza. 
[Philol.660] 


Parcevals Saga, ed. E. Kélbing, Riddaraségur, 
(Strassburg and London, 1872), pp. 3-53. Cited by 
page. [27266.27] 


Le Chevalier du Papegau, ed. Ferd. Heuckenkamp, 
Halle, 1896. Cited by page. [27271.39] 


Perceval ou la Quéte du Saint Graal (Didot MS.), 
ed. E. F. F. Hucher, Le Saint-Graal ou le Joseph 
d Arimathie (Le Mans and Paris, 1875-78), I, 415- 
505. [27272.13] 


Perceval le Gallois ou le Conte du Graal by Chrétien 
de Troyes, ed. Ch. Potvin (Mons, 1866-71), Vols. 
II, TI, IV, V, and VI. [27271.17.2] 


Perlesvaux (prose), ed. Ch. Potvin, Perceval le Gallots 
ou le Conte du Graal (Mons, 1866-71), Vol. 1. Cited 
by page. [27271.17.2] 


Tres plaisante et recreative Hystoire du tres preulz et 
vaillant cheuallier Perceval le Galloys. . . . Jehan 
Longis, Jehan Sainct Denis, et Galliot du Pre, 
Paris, 1530. Cited by folio from British Museum 
copy, press-mark: C.7.b.10. 


Histoire du Lancelot du Lac by Philippe le Noir, 
Paris, 1533. 3 vols. Cited by folio from British 
Museum copy, press-mark: 837.1.11. 


Peredur the Son of Evrawc, trans. Lady Charlotte 
Guest, The Mabinogion (London, 1838-49), I, 297- 
370. Cited by page. [Celt.4427.5] 


For Welsh text, cf. ed. Kuno Meyer, Peredur ab Efrawe, Leipzig, 1887. 
[27271.16.3]; also ed. cit. sub “‘D. of R.”, I, 193-245; for trans., op. cit. 
sub “D. of R.’’, IT, 47-120. 


Pulzella Gaia, ed. Pio Rajna, Florence, 1893. Cited 
by stanza. [27273.28.2] 
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La Queste del Saint Graal, ed. F. J. Furnivall, from 
MSS in the British Museum, Roxburghe Club [No. 
84], London, 1864. Cited by page. |Br.88.5.84*] 


Le Roman de Tristan by Béroul, ed. F. Michel, The 
Poetical Romances of Tristan. . . . Composed in the 
zit. and xiii. Centuries (London, 1835-39), I, 3-212. 
Cited by page. [27272.30*] 

Cf. ed. Ernest Muret in Classiques Frang. du Moyen Age, 2d. rev. ed., 
Paris, 1922. 

Roman du Saint-Graal [or Joseph d’ Arimathie}, ed. 
F. J. Furnivall, History of the Holy Grail (Roxburghe 
Club [No. 80], London, 1861-63. 2 vols.), Appendix 
to Vol. I. [Br.88.5.80*] 


La Vengeance de Raguidel, ed. C. Hippeau, Paris, 
1862. [27273.50] 

Cf. ed. M. Friedwagner, Raoul von Houdenc. Samtliche Werke (Halle, 
1909), Vol. II. [37596.16.5] 

Rigomer by Jehan. Names from summary in Hisi. 
Litt. de la France, XXX (1888), 86-96. Detailed 
references not given. [37531.2] 

Cf. ed. W. Firster, Les Mervelles de Rigomer (i and ii), Gesells. f. roman. 
Lit., (Dresden, 1908-15), Bd. 19, 39. {27273.53] 

W. F. Skene, Four Ancient Books of Wales, Edin- 
burgh, 1868. Vol. I (Engl. transl. of Welsh text). 
Cited by page. ([Celt.4250.5] 


Skikkju Rimur, ed. G. Cederschiéld and F. A. 
Wulff, Versions nordiques du fabliau francais “Le 
Mantel Mautaillié” (Lund, 1877), pp. 51-71. Cited 
by stanza. [25284.32] 


De Tristan (Bern MS.), ed. F. Michel, The Poetical 
Romances of Tristan. . . . Composed in the xii. 
and xiii. Centuries (London, 1835-39), I, 215-240. 
[27272.30*] 


Cf. ed. J. Bédier, Les Deux Podmes de la Folie Tristan (S.A.T.F, 1907), 
pp. 85-106. [27273.68.4] 
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Tandarois und Flordibel by Der Pleier. Names from 
summary by E. H. Meyer, Zs. f. deutsches Altertum, 
XII (1860-65), 470-514. Detailed references not 
given. [Philol.495] 

Cf. ed. F. Khull, Tandareis und Flordibel, Graz, 1885. [27273.66] 
The Turke and Gowin, ed. Sir F. Madden, Sir Ga- 
wayne, A Collection of Ancient Romance-Poems (Lon- 
don, 1839), pp. 243-255. [Br.8012.10.61*} 

Cf. ed. J. W. Hales and F. J. Furnivall, Bishop Percy’s Folio Manuscript 
(London, 1867-68), I, 90-102. [25247.3] 

Tristrams Saga ok Isondar, ed. E. Kélbing, Die nord- 
ische und die englische Version der Tristan-Saga 
(Heilbronn, 1878), I, 5-112. Cited by chapter. 
[27273.70] 

Le Roman de Tristan by Thomas (Douce MS.), ed. 
F. Michel, The Poetical Romances of Tristan. . . . 
Composed in the xii. and xiii. Centuries (London, 
1835-39), II, 1-85. Cited by page. [27272.30*] 


Cf. ed. J. Bédier, S.A.T.F., Paris, 1902-05. 2 vols. [2727.31]. Michel 
Il, 1-85 = Bédier I, 344-414. 


La Tavola Ritonda o lIstoria di Tristano, ed. 
Filippo-Luigi Polidori, Bologna, 1864-65. 2 vols. 
Cited by page. [27273.69.8] 


Der jiingere Titurel, ed. K. A. Hahn, Bibl. d. gesamm- 
ten deutsch. National-Lit. (Quedlinburg and Leip- 
zig, 1842), Vol. XXIV. Cited by stanza. [46586.54] 
For a critical text (with additional stanzas) of much of the “Grail-Temple 
episode” (ed. cit., stanzas 319-559), cf. F. Zarnke, Abhandl. d. kgl. 
sichsisch. Gesells. d. Wissenschaft, phil.-hist. K1., VII (1876), 375 ff. 
[L.Soc.1726.7] 

Roman van Torec, ed. Jan te Winkel, Leyden, 1875. 


Cf. “L. du L.(D).,” ed. cit., Tweede Deel, pp. 157-83, where “‘ Torec” 
= “L. du L.(D).,” Book III, vv. 23127-26980. Cf. Histcire Litt. de 
la France, XXX, 263 ff. [87531.2] 


Tristano e Lancielotto, ed. Pio Rajna, Curiosita Let- 
terarie (Bologna, 1873), CXXXV, 46-64. Cited by 
stanza. [Ital.6320.135] 
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Fragment einer Tristandichtung, ed. H. Lambel, 
Germania, XXVI (1881), 356-361. [Philol.502] 


Romance de Don Tristan by Alonso de Salayo, ed. 
F. Michel, The Poetical Romances of Tristan. . . . 
Composed in the xit. and xiii. Centuries (London, 
1835-39), II, 298-302. Cited by page. [27272.30*] 


Note. On this ballad see Michel, op. cit., I, xciv, note 40; also and 
especially A. Bonilla y San Martin, Libro del esforgado cauallero Don 
Tristan de Leonis ({Soc. de bibliéfilos madril., No. 6], Madrid, 1912), 
p. 394, note 1. [Span.4240.6] 


Trev. Polychronicon Ranulphi Higden Monachi Cestrensis; 
together with the English translations of John Trevisa 
and of an unknown writer of the Fifteenth Century 
(9 vols.), Rolls Ser., XLI (1865-86), i, 394-431; 
v, 329-339. [Br.98.41] 


Triads Triads of Arthur and his Warriors, ed. and transl. 
W. F. Skene, Four Ancient Books of Wales (Edin- 
burgh, 1868), IT,457-465. Cited by page. [Celt.4250.5] 


[‘O IlpéoBus ‘Ixxérns], Poema Graecum de rebus gestis 

regis Arturi, Tristani, Lanceloti, Galbani, Palamedis 

Aliorumque Equitum Tabulae Rotundae (Middle- 

Greek text and Latin trans.), ed. F. Michel, The 

Poetical Romances of Tristan. . . . Composed in the 

xii. and xiii. Centuries (London, 1835-39), II (Ap- 
pendix), 269-297. [27272.30*] 
Cf. ‘O IlpéoBus — Ein griechisches Gedicht (Middle-Greek 
text with German transl.), ed. A. Ellissen, Versuch einer Polyglotte der 
europ. Poesie (Leipzig, 1846), Vol. I, Nachtrag. [Lit. 1508.46] 

Tris. Sir Tristrem, ed. E. Kélbing, Die nordische und die 
englische Version der Tristan-Saga (Heilbronn, 1882), 
II, 3-90. [27273.70] 

Cf. ed. G. P. McNeill, Scot. Text Soc., Orig. Ser., No. 1, 1885-86. 

[11495.18] 

Il Tristano Riccardiano, ed. E. G. Parodi, Bologna, 

1896. Cited by page. [27273.69.5] 


Trin. 
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De Tristan. Extrait [= vv. 453-674] du “‘ Donnez des 
Amanz,” ed. F. Michel, The Poetical Romances of 
Tristan. . . . Composed in the xii. and xiii. Centuries 
(London, II, 149-157). Cited by page. [27272.30*] 


Cf. ed. G. Paris, “‘“Le Donnei des Amants,” Romania, XXV (1896), 
500-22. [Philol.365] 


Le Roman de Tristan . . . analyse critique, by O. E. 

Lé@seth, Bibl. de l’Ecole des Hautes Etudes (Paris, 

1891), Vol. LX XXII. Cited by paragraph except 

where page (p.) is especially indicated. [27273.69.4] 

Cf. “*Table analytique des noms propres,” pp. [493]-542. 

Tristan (five fragments), ed. F. Michel, The Poetical 

Romances of Tristan. . . . Composed in the xii. and 

xiii. Centuries (London, 1835-39), ITI, 3-94. Cited 

by page. [27272.30*] 

Frag. I (Sneyd MS.) = “Tan.” (ed. Bédier), I, 
261-99, vv. 53-940 (S!) 

Frag. If (Sneyd MS.) = “Tan.” (ed. Bédier), I, 
385-417, vv. 2319-3144 (S?) 

Frag. III (Strassburg MS.) = “Tan.” (ed. Bédier), 
I, 332-35, vv. 1197-1264 (Str’) 

Frag. IV (Strassburg MS.) = “Tan.” (ed. Bédier), 
I, 353, vv. 1489-94 and I, 357-60, vv. 1615-88 (Str?) 

Frag. V (Strassburg MS.) = “Tan.” (ed. Bédier), 
I, 365-68, vv. 1785-1854 (Str*) 

De Tristran (Douce MS.), ed. F. Michel, The Poeti- 

cal Romances of Tristan. . . . Composed in the xii. 

and xiii. Centuries (London, 1835-39), II, 89-137. 

Cited by page. [27272.30*] 


Cf. ed. J. Bédier, Les Deux Poémes de la Folie Tristan (S.A.T.F., 1907), 
pp. 15-54. [27273.68.4] 


Tyolet, ed. G. Paris, Romania, VIII (1879), 41-50. 
[Philol.365] 

Brut Tysylio in Gottfried’s von Monmouth Historia 
Regum Britanniae . . . und Brut Tysylio, ed. San- 
Marte (i.e. Albert Schulz), Halle, 1854. Names 
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excerpted from San-Marte’s notes to the Latin text 
(ed. cit., pp. 179-471). The Welsh names are equated 
with the corresponding Latin forms, q.v. See 
ed. cit., p. xlvii for San-Marte’s abbreviations. 


[Br.1005.44] 

For Welsh text, cf. Myvyrian Archaiology of Wales (2d ed., Denbigh, 
1870), pp. 434-75 and pp. 555-99 (notes). [Celt.4313.6] 

Lanzelot (prose) by Ulrich Fiieterer, ed. A. Peter, 
Bibl. d. litterar. Vereins (Tiibingen, 1885), Vol. 
CLXXV. Cited by page. [27271.4] 


Tristan und Isolt by Ulrich von Tiirheim, ed. H. F. 
Massmann, Dichtungen des deutschen Mittelalters 
(Leipzig, 1843), III, 498-590. [46574.8] 


Lanzelet by Ulrich von Zatzikhoven, ed. K. A. Hahn, 
Frankfurt-am-Main, 1845. [27271.7] 


Di Vita di Merlino, ed. G. Ulrich, Zs. f. roman. 
Philol., XX VII (1903), 173-185. Detailed references 
not given. [Philol.375] 


Das Vasnachtspil mit der Kron, ed. H. A. von Keller, 
Fastnachtspiele aus d. 15. Jahrh., Bibl. d. litterar. 
Vereins (Stuttgart, 1853), Part ii, 654-663. Cited 
by page. [47512.55] 


Vita Meriadoct, ed. J. D. Bruce, Publ. Mod. Lang. 
Assn., XV (1900), 339-397. [Philol.340] 

Cf. rev. ed. J. D. Bruce, Historia Meriadoci and De Ortu Waluuanii 
(Gottingen and Baltimore, 1913), pp. 1-54. [27273.90] 

Valvers pdttr, ed. E. Kélbing, Riddaraségur (Strass- 
burg and London, 1872), pp. 57-71. Cited by page. 
[27266.27] 


Galfridi de Monemuta Vita Merlini, ed. F. Michel 
and T. Wright, Paris, 1837. Cited by page. 
[27271.12] 

Cf. ed. J. J. Parry, University of Illinois Studies in Language and Liter- 
ature, Vol. X, No. 3, Urbana (IIl.), 1925. [Philol.344.7] 
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Le Roman de Merlin (Vulgate), ed. H. O. Sommer 
and privately printed for subscribers, London, 1894. 


Cited by page. [27271.10.2] 

Cf. ed. from different MSS, H. O. Sommer, “‘Lestoire de Merlin” in The 
Vulgate Version of the Arthurian Romances (Washington, D. C., 1909- 
16), Vol. I. [27271.1.5F] 


Parzival by Claus Wisse and Philipp Colin, ed. K. 
Schorbach, Elsiissische Literaturdenkmiler aus dem 
XIV.-XVII. Jahrh. . . . 5.Bd., Strassburg, 1888. 
Cited by column. ([27271.15d] 

The Weddynge of S’ Gawen and Dame Ragnell, ed. 
Sir F. Madden, Sir Gawayne, A Collection of Ancient 
Romance-Poems (London, 1839), pp. 298-298". 


|Br.8012.10.61*] 
Cf. ed. Laura Sumner, Smith College Studies in Modern L 
(Northampton, Mass.), Vol. V, No. 4 (July, 1924). [Philol.$35.10] 


Le Roman de Brut, ed. A. J. V. LeRoux de Lincy, 
Rouen, 1836. 2 vols. [37597.15] 

Roman van Walewein, ed. W. J. A. Jonckbloet, Wer- 
ken uitgegeven door de Vereeniging ter bevordering 
der Oude-Nederlandsche Letterkunde, Vol. III, 
(Leyden, 1846-48). [27273.25] 

Der Wartburgkrieg, ed. K. Simrock, Stuttgart and 
Augsburg, 1858. Cited by section. [46583.32] 
Wigalois, ed. F. Pfeiffer, Dichtungen des deutschen 
Mittelalters (Leipzig, 1847), Vol. VI. Cited by 
column. [46574.10]. Occasional use is made of En 
smuk lystig Historie, om den berémmelige Ridder og 
Helt Hr. Viegoleits med Guld-Hjulet, Copenhagen, N.D. 
(a chapbook of 80 pp.). Cited by page, and names 
put in parentheses after corresponding names from 
Wigalois. [27266.23] 

Wigamur (Wolfenbiittel MS.), ed. F. H. von der 
Hagen and J. G. Biisching, Deutsche Gedichte des 
Mitielalters (Berlin, 1808), Vol. I (third item in vol.). 


[28281. 10. 2] 
For editions of other MSS (frags.), see E. Jenisch, Vorarbeiten zu einer 


kritischen Ausgabe des Wigamur (Kénigsberg diss., 1918). [27273.39.15] 
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Parzival by Wolfram von Eschenbach, ed. K. Lach- 
mann, 5th ed., Berlin, 1891. Cited by page. [Ger- 


man Library] 
Cf. ed. E. Martin, Parzival und Titurel, Germanistische Handbiblothek, 
Bd. IX, Halle, 1900. [27271.15.4] 


Titurel, ed. K. Lachmann, Parzival (5th ed., Berlin, 


1891), pp.391-420. Cited by page. [German Library] 
Cf.ed E. Martin, Parzival und Titurel, Germanistische Handbibliothek, 
Bd. IX (Halle, 1900): Titurel, pp. 297-315. [27271.15.4] 


Ywaine and Gawin, ed. J. Ritson, Ancient Engleish 
Metrical Romanceés (London, 1802), I, 1-169, 
[27264.24] 

Cf. ed. G. Schleich, Oppeln and Leipzig, 1887. [27273.28] 

Ysaie [Isaie] le Triste. Inedited. Names from 
summary by J. Leidler, Zs. f. roman. Philol., XXV 
(1901), 175-214, 472-89, 641-68. Cited by para- 
graph. [Philol.375] 


For MSS and early printed edition, see G. Paris, Romania, XXIII 
(1894), 85, note 2. [Philol.365] 


Yvain by Chrétien de Troyes, ed. W. Forster, Halle, 


1891. [37595.36.3] 
Cf. 4th ed., Halle, 1912. [87595.36.52] 
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NOTES 


EXPOSITION DU MOYEN AGE 


A striking proof of the revival of interest in mediaeval culture, exemplified 
by Specutvm itself, was furnished in Paris by the Exposition du Moyen 
Age (Manuscrits-Estampes-Médailles et Objets d’Art-Imprimés) at the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, January 28 to March 7, 1926. The exhibition was 
to close on the 28th of February, but the management was induced to add 
a week. Day after day the public fairly fought its way into the small room 
which housed so many of the priceless treasures of France. Busy men and 
women, whose special work is far removed from anything which touches 
the Middle Ages, made repeated efforts to discover a time of day when the 
room did not resemble a bargain counter at the Bon Marché. 

The last day of the exhibition was a Sunday. Long before half-past 
nine in the morning the massive doors of the Bibliothéque Nationale on the 
rue de Richelieu were besieged by an eager crowd. Ten minutes after the 
opening all the show cases were lined with two or three rows of humanity 
which jostled, good-naturedly but resolutely, for a last glimpse of beautiful 
books which were produced in the hush of mediaeval scriptoria. All the 
world knows that life in Paris extends far into the night, especially into the 
night between Saturday and Sunday. Here half-past nine on Sunday 
morning is comparable with the lecture hour of Pomponius Laetus, who, 
lantern in hand, descended from his home on the Esquiline to the place 
where sleepless devotees gathered before dawn to hear his lectures on Ro- 
man authors in the flush of the revival of classical Latin and Greek learn- 
ing. The “Exposition du Moyen Age” leaves little room to doubt that we 
are on the threshold of a renaissance of interest in mediaeval learning. 

A Catalogue de Vexposition du moyen dge, Bibliotheque Nationale, jan- 
vier-février, 1926 (Paris, Editions de la Gazette des Beaux-arts, 106 Boule- 
vard Saint-Germain, 1926) gives a description of the 383 books and articles 
exhibited, with 21 handsome plates. The chief feature of the exhibition 
was an historical presentation of illuminated manuscripts. One whole case 
was devoted to Byzantine treasures, of which the oldest, the Codex Sino- 
pensis, containing the gospel of St Matthew, goes back to the time of Jus- 
tinian and is adorned with some of the earliest illustrations of scenes from 
the New Testament. The oldest illuminated Latin book was the Ashburn- 
ham Pentateuch, originally treasured at Tours, which was written probably 
in the seventh century. The two oldest manuscripts of the Historia Fran- 
corum of Gregory of Tours, both of the seventh century, one in uncial and 
the other in Merovingian cursive, held their share of interest even in the 
midst of a riot of the most marvellously illuminated books. The same was 
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true of the precious unique copy of Nithard’s history, opened at fol. 13 to 
show the Oaths of Strassburg. Equally attractive were the procés-verbauz 
of depositions made by the Templars of Paris in 1809-1311; and of the 
proces of the condemnation of Joan of Arc. 

It was almost bewildering to have in view in one room, and interspersed 
with dozens of other attractions of highest merit, such treasures as the 
Carolingian copy of the comedies of Terence, the Psalter of St Louis and 
that of St Louis and of Blanche of Castille, which belongs to the Biblio- 
théque de l’Arsenal, the Bible moralisée with its 5000 pictures (of which the 
Pierpont Morgan collection boasts a small fragment), the Breviary of 
Belleville, the Hours of Anjou, the Psalter and the Hours of the Duc de 
Berry, the Hours of Marguerite d’Orléans, of Nevill, of Rohan, and of 
Louis de Laval. The famous copy of de Viris Illustribus was opened to 
show the well-known portrait of Petrarch. 

As was to be expected, illuminated manuscripts written in French were 
well represented. First and foremost, the oldest manuscript of Joinville’s 
Histoire de Saint-Louis, the celebrated thirteenth-century Chronique de 
France of Primat, which is the pride of the Bibliothéque Sainte-Geneviéve, 
the Vie et Miracles de Saint-Denis, with its valuable pictures representing 
Parisian life in the fourteenth century, the best copy of the Livre de la 
Chasse of Gaston Phoebus, Count of Foix, the Livre des Merveilles by Marco 
Polo, the Miracles de Notre-Dame, translated by Jean Miélot, the Anti- 
quités Judaiques of Josephus, written for the Duc de Berry, opened to show 
the astounding “‘Capture of Jericho,” and the sumptuous Cité de Dieu of 
St Augustine, translated by Raoul de Presles. 

The marvels of mediaeval bindings were presented chiefly by books 
which emanated from St Denis, Metz, and the Sainte-Chapelle of Paris. 
A special effort was made to portray French engravings of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, and there was a fair representation of incunabula, 
portolani, cameos, ivories, coins, medals, and seals. 

Among the antiquities, the visitors bestowed most of their attention on 
the sword of Childeric I, the bronze curule chair called the throne of Dago- 
bert, the silver platter of Gelimer, last king of the Vandals, and on a set of 
sixteen large chessmen of the twelfth century. 

An important memento of this remarkable exhibit is in course of pub- 
lication by Camille Couderc: Les enluminures des manuscrits du moyen dge 
(du VI* au XV* siécle): exposition de la Bibliotheque nationale (Paris, Eadi- 
tions de la Gazette des Beaux-arts, 106 Boulevard Saint-Germain, 1926), 
in 4°, 120 pages de texte et 80 planches en héliotypie, 375 francs. 


Louis Parrow, 


March 7, 1926. Paris, France. 
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Notes 


THE ARABIC BIBLE IN SPAIN! 


THERE are Jewish versions of the Old Testament in Arabic, of which the 
most famous is the translation by Saadia Gaon (892 ?-942). The Christian- 
Arabic literature which we know to-day does not go beyond the eighth 
century A.D. From the cloister of St Saba near Jerusalem and from that 
of St Catherine on Mt Sinai we have important manuscripts dating from 
the eighth to the tenth centuries, which contain fragments of Scripture, 
lives of saints, ascetic, apocryphal, and apologetic writings. 

Graf (op. cit., below in fn. 1) gives an excellent treatment of these 
Christian-Arabic writings which were composed in Palestine and the Syriac- 
speaking territory. He informs us that we have no Arabic-Christian works 
from Egypt that antedate the tenth and eleventh centuries; the Copts, as 
is known, were favoured by their Arab conquerors and clung tenaciously 
to their vernacular. . 

It is of particular interest that Arabic literary activity began in Spain 
at an early date. Graf notes a version made from the Latin by Isaak 
Velasquez of Cordoba, who in 946 a.p. translated Luke (and presumably 
the other three Gospels) into Arabic. Cod. Monac. ar. 238 (or. 41), con- 
taining this version of the four Gospels, an excerpt from Eusebius, and the 
pericopes for the whole Church year including the feast days, was copied 
in 1894 and is based upon two manuscripts which were written by Ibrahim 
b. Chair in Fez in 1145. Cod. Monac. ar. 234 (or. 40), from the hand of a 
Moslem scribe in 1492, contains the Pentateuch and the above version of 
the four Gospels; this manuscript was intended by the copyist to be used 
as propaganda to expose the fallacies of the Jewish and Christjan religions 
and to glorify Islam. Graf observes that the latter edition of the Penta- 
teuch is based on a Syriac recension (in the Arabic), while the Spanish- 
Arabic version of the Gospels found its way to the Orient, where it was 
finally discovered by Tischendorf. This is a fine example of the remarkable 
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literary intercourse which existed between the various parts of the Arabic- 
speaking world. 


Notes 


In the course of his study of the ‘Polyglot’ Arabic text of the book of 
Daniel, the writer came across a passage in Walton (op. cit. in fn. 1) in 
which mention is made of an earlier translation of the Bible into Arabic 
in Spain. Walton records that there was an Arabic version of the Scriptures 


prepared by Johannes Episcopus Seviliensis in 719 and cites as his authori- 


ties the Spanish Chronicle and Padre Juan de Mariana.! The date given 
by Walton, however, needs correction; it is also important that we have 
the references to this translation in a form that is accessible to modern 
scholars. According to the Spanish Chronicle,’ this translation was made 
in the reign of Don Pelayo, the first year of whose reign was 719 a.p. and 
99 (sic) according to the Mohammedan reckoning.’ 

It appears that the rendering was made between the end of the fourth 
and the sixth year of his reign. The chronicler, after mentioning the close 
of four years of his rule, says that he has nothing important to record for 
the fifth year,‘ and in the course of his narrative he comes to the transla- 
tion of the Bible into Arabic. Shortly after this he mentions the conclusion 
of six years of the reign of Don Pelayo. It seems, therefore, reasonable to 
assume that this Arabic recension ® of the Bible was made in 724 a.p. 
Padre Juan de Mariana (1537-1624), Historia General de Espaia, VII, 3, 
also says * that John, Bishop of Seville, translated the Bible into Arabic 


1 Praeter has aliam etiam versionem Scripturae Arabicam memorant, a Johanne Episc. 
Seviliensi in Hispania factam anno Christi 719 de qua Vascus in Chron. Hispan. et Jo. Mariana 
de rebus Hisp. 1. 7. c. 3. (op. cit. § 18). 

2 R. Menendez Pidal, Primera Crénica General, Estoria de Espafta que mand6 componer 
Alfonso el Sabio y se continuaba bajo Sancho IV en 1289. (Madrid 1906) Tomo I, sub “El 
Rey Don Pelayo.” 

3 El primero anno del su regnado fue en la era 757 quando andaua ell anno de Ia Encar- 
nacion en 719, e el dell imperio de Leon en 6, e del papa Gregorio en 9, e el de Carlos rey de 
Francia en 2, e el de Vlit rey de los alaraues en 11, e el de los alaraues en 99. He makes an 
error of about a year in the Mohammedan reckoning. 

4 Del quinto anno del regnado del rey don Pelayo non fallamos ninguna cosa que de 
contar sea que a la estoria pertenesca si non tanto que murio Omar rey de los alaraues e finco 
su hermano Yzid por rey et sennor del regno. . . . 

5 Op. cit., Tomo I, 326: En aquel tiempo otrossi fue en Seuilla el sancto obispo Johan, 
omne de mui grand santidad et de buena uida et santa, que era llamado de los alaraues por 
su arauigo Caet almatran; et era mui sabio en la lengua arauiga e fizo Dios por el muchos 
miraglos; et traslado las santas escripturas en arauigo, et fizo las esposiciones dellas segund Is 
santa escriptura, et assi las dexo despues a su muerte pora los qui uiniessen despues del. 

6 Contemporaneo dellos fué Juan, prelado de Sevilla, que tradujo la Biblia en lengua 
ardbiga con intento de ayudar a los cristianos y a los moros, a causa que la lengua ardbiga s¢ 
usaba mucho y comunmente entre todos; la Jatina ordinariamente ni se usaba ni se sabia. 
Hay algunos traslados desta traduccién, que se han conservado hasta nuestra edad, y % 


ven en algunos lugares de Espafia. 
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with the intention of helping the Christians and the Moors, since Arabic 
was widely and commonly used by all. Juan de Mariana makes the inter- 
esting statement that copies of this translation were preserved until his 
day and seen in some parts of Spain. 

This literary reference throws light upon the extraordinary rapidity 
with which Arabic was understood and adopted by the Spaniards. It is 
a marvel with what rapidity Arabic was adopted in the conquered terri- 
tories; in fact it seems to have spread like wild-fire. It has not been gener- 
ally known that the language of the Koran, in a few years after the conquest 
of Spain, was widely used in that land by both Moors and Christians. For 
this reason this note should be published with a view to stimulating research 
in the relations that existed between the two races, languages, and religions, 
in the Iberian peninsula. This translation not only marks an important 
step in the history of biblical versions, but it also reveals the fact that this 
language has a certain inherent (shall we call it mysterious or intriguing?) 
spirit which has appealed to all nations with whom it has come into con- 
tact. If some of the Christians of Spain used this version of the Scriptures 
only thirteen years after the conquest, we need not be surprised that this 
tongue has become the lingua franca of the East. 

Henry S. GeHMAN, 
University of Pennsylvania. 


A FURTHER NOTE ON A NOTE 


In his note on “Public Readings of New Works in Mediaeval Universities” 
in the preceding number of Specutum, pp. 101-103,! Professor Thorndike 
overlooks an earlier and more celebrated example, the description given 
by Giraldus Cambrensis, otherwise known to readers of the same number, 
of the public reading of his Topographia Hibernica at Oxford ca. 1188. 
The purpose is stated to have been the author’s desire not to hide his light 
under a bushel (as if Giraldus ever did!); the reading occupied three suc- 
cessive days and was accompanied by lavish entertainment of masters and 
scholars at his hostel. See Giraldus, Opera, 1, 72-73, 409; III, 92; V, 3; 
also Rashdall, Universities of the Middle Ages, I1, 341. The parallel is 
interesting in another respect: Professor Thorndike appears to argue that 
history was taught at the University of Padua since Rolandinus read an 
historical treatise there in 1262; would he infer from the case of Giraldus 
that geography, to name only the main theme of the Topographia, was 
taught at Oxford in the twelfth century? 
Cuartes H. Haskins, 
Harvard University. 

1 For MSS of Lawrence of Aquileia other than the one there mentioned, see my note in 

American Historical Review, III (1898), 208. 
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CHAUCER IN ERROR‘ 


In her helpful volume on Vergil and the English Poets (Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1919), Miss Elizabeth Nitchie points out, in accordance with 
what is apparently the general opinion, an “actual mistake” in Chaucer’s 
Hous of Fame, where the poet (v. 174 ff.) makes two different persons 
of Ascanius and Iulus. Such a mistake, she declares (p. 48), “is not 
remarkable in the Middle Ages.” The Middle Ages, we know, were a 
period of black ignorance and naive confusions. Miss Nitchie describes 
three other mistakes in the same poem, which “indicate that Chaucer 
was not yet thoroughly at home with his original.” I select one of these 
indictments. 

“Tn relating the events connected with the stilling of the storm off the 
coast of Carthage,” she declares, “he confuses the order of the incidents. 
He says that there was a picture representing Venus imploring Jupiter to 
save Aeneas’s fleet, and that he saw 

Joves Venus kisse, 
And graunted of the tempest lisse. 


But in Virgil, the quieting of the storm is due to Neptune, and after her son 
has landed on the African shore, Venus, motivated by her fear for his safety 
in Carthage, appeals to Jupiter for his aid.” 

Verily this is a grievous error. However, we are glad to learn that the 
Legend of Dido “shows a marked improvement in the matter of accuracy in 
following the original.”” However, an antecedent question is, to what extent 
did Chaucer mean to follow the original? In general, it is plain, that for 
his wall-pictures in the palace, he transforms, to quote Professor Kit- 
tredge’s happy phrase,” the ‘epic of Rome’ into the ‘epic of Venus.’ He 
shortens, expands, selects, to suit his purpose. In the new design, Neptune 
may well yield to Venus in the scene just described; the poet is putting in 
a background of harmonious shades. 

The first-mentioned “error” is of another sort. It is possibly no error 
at all. The poet declares (vv. 174 ff.): 


And I saw next, in all this fere, 
How Creusa, daun Eneas wyf, 
Which that he lovede as his lyf, 
And hir yonge sone Iulo, 

And eek Ascanius also, 

Fledden eek with drery chere, 
That it was pitee for to here. 


1 I am grateful to my co-editor, Dr F. P. Magoun, for information and advice kindly 
offered during the preparation of this note. He should not be held responsible, however, for 


any of its indiscretions. 
2 Chaucer and his Poetry (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1915), p. 78. 
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This looks as if Creusa had two sons, Iulus and Ascanius, and though 
just below (v. 192) we find Creusa imploring her husband to keep good care 
of “hir sone” — one, not two— Chaucer apparently had two in mind 
when he wrote the preceding lines. We have no authority, as Skeat com- 
ments,! for accepting Koch’s proposed emendation ‘That hight’ for ‘And 
eek’ (v. 178) and for taking the line in the sense “who likewise was called 
Ascanius.” Chaucer can be egregiously careless on occasion,? and the Hous 
of Fame was not touched by the finishing hand. Let us admit, then, that 
although only one son is mentioned in v. 192, the poet had just been think- 
ing of Iulus and Ascanius as different persons. 

For all that, Chaucer’s error is not so startling as it has been made to 
appear. The double personality of Ascanius confronts us elsewhere in the 
Middle Ages. We note it in the Irish Aeneid, whenever that curious docu- 
ment was written.* Now whoever thus treated Ascanius knew not only 
Virgil but the sources with which Virgil worked. Livy tells us in a familiar 
passage (i, 3, 2), which strangely enough has not been cited, so far as I am 
aware, in the present connection, that there was considerable uncertainty 
about the parentage of Ascanius, and his number. Livy’s words are: 

Haud ambigam — quis enim rem tam veterem pro certo affirmet?— hicine fuerit 


Ascanius an maior quam hic, Creusa matre Ilio incolumi natus comesque inde 
paternae fugae, quem Iulum eundem Iulia gens auctorem nominis sui nuncupat. 


Livy’s history —the first book, at any rate—was widely read in the Middle 
Ages. Jean de Meung before Chaucer, and Dante after him, had often turned 
those “pictured pages,” and before 1341 the Dominican Pierre Bersuire 
had translated Livy into French.‘ It was also a time when Virgil’s lines 
were perused with the help of Servius. The following note (on Aeneid., i, 7) 
in the ancient commentator is to the point: 


“ALBANIQUE Patres: Albam ab Ascanio conditam constat, sed a quo incertum 
est, utrum a Creusa an a Laviniae filio: de qua re etiam Livius dubitat.” 


The reader of the Aeneid, with Servius, would thus at the very start be 
apprized of the twofold tradition and also be referred to Livy. He would 
later (on Aeneid, vi, 760) find Servius rather tortuously endeavoring to 


1 The Works of Geoffrey Chaucer (Oxford, 1894), I11, 250, note to v. 177. 

2 E.g., the Shipman’s ‘The sely housbond . . . most us clothe’ (C. T., B 1201-02) and the 
Second Nun’s ‘I, unworthy sone of Eve’ (C. T., G 62)! 

3 Imtheachta Aeniasa. The Irish Aeneid, ed. Rev. G. Calder (Irish Texts Soc., Vol. VI, 
London, 1907), p. 200, ll. 3211-12. 7 faiidh Lauina la h-Ascan ...7 berid Lauina mac do Ascan 
i. Ilus a ainm sidhe. ‘And Lavinia married Ascanius . . . and Lavinia bore a son to Ascanius, 
ie., Iulus [was] his name.’ 

4 J. E. Sandys, A History of Classical Scholarship (Cambridge, The University Press), 
I (Sd ed.), 660. 
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reconcile the two accounts. No lack of information was at the disposal of 
the mediaeval reader. 

We thus have a glimpse of the historia which Virgil fitted to his plan. 
Writers like Chaucer and the author of the Irish Aeneid did not misinter- 
pret; they reverted to the pre-Virgilian tradition, with which they were 
more familiar than some modern scholars seem to be. Livy’s opening 
chapters present in outline a very different story of Troy from that which 
readers of the Aeneid know. From Servius in particular, we are made 
aware of the tangled mass of fact and fancy from which the poet chose 
unerringly what suited his design. Mediaeval authors turned to that matter, 
as to Virgil himself, with precisely the same motive. 

In a comment on the meaning of the name Iulus (Aen., i, 267), Servius 
remarks that Virgil had here abandoned the accepted account: Ab hac 
autem historia ita discedit Vergilius, ut aliquibus locis ostendat non se per ig- 
norantiam sed per artem poeticam hoc fecisse. These words might be remem- 
bered to-day by some interpreters of Chaucer. Instead of patronizing his 
ignorance, it behooves us to understand his adaptations. In the present 
case, I am afraid, he started off with an infelicity. His remembrance of the 
pre-Virgilian account almost wrought havoc with his story of the hero’s 
departure from Troy with two sons clinging to his hand. But the poet im- 
mediately recovered himself, and presumably would have eliminated his 
mistake had he revised his work. The mistake, in any event, was due not 
to ignorance, but to too much information. 

Among the bearers of the tale of Troy in Chaucer’s hall of Fame (Hous 
of Fame, vv. 1455 ff.), we see Homer 

And with him Dares and Tytus 
Before, and eek he Lollius, 


And Guido de Columpnis, 
And English Gaufride eek, y-wis. 


‘Tytus’ has generally been reckoned a misspelling of Dictys. With Dares 
preceding, this interpretation is plausible enough, especially as Homer, 
Dares, and Dictys are grouped together in Troilus, i, 146 (Dyte: write). 
In view, however, of Livy’s importance in the matter of Troy, and of 
Chaucer’s obvious acquaintance with Livy as elsewhere shown, it is at least 
possible that Tytus means Livy, called Tytus (Titus) Livius in the Book of 
the Duchess (v. 1084) and in other places.’ As Chaucer composed the verse, 
intending something like that which appears in Troilus, he may have sud- 
denly switched from Dyte to Tytus, under that fate of poets, the compulsion 
of rhyme. It would seem natural to suppose — though I know I am tread- 
ing dangerous ground — that this passage, at least, in the Hous of Fame, 


1C.T.,C 1; Legend of Good Women, vv. 280a, 1683, 1873. 
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was written after Troilus. If so, then Chaucer pens these verses with a quiet 
smile as he knowingly registers Lollius among the authorities. And when 
he adds: 

And English Gaufride eek, y-wis 
one can think, after Troilus, of a Geoffrey much more deserving of mention 
here than Geoffrey of Monmouth. 


E. K. Ranp, 
Harvard University. 


THE COMPILATION OF ST ALBANS AND THE OLD- 
FRENCH PROSE ALEXANDER ROMANCE 


Tue Old-French prose translation of the Historia de Preliis (J?-recension) 
especially commends itself to students of the mediaeval Alexander legend 
in that the author has adorned his translation of the romance by the ad- 
dition of a prologue and an epilogue based on historical sources.! The 
editor of the French and Latin texts of the J*-recension of the Historia de 
Preliis, Professor Alfons Hilka, surmises (ed. cit., p. xviii) that the source 
of the Prologue and Epilogue is a Latin work closely resembling the so- 
called Compilation of St Albans; the present note attempts to show that 
Professor Hilka’s conjecture is correct, at least in so far as the Prologue is 
concerned. 

The Compilation of St Albans, whose history and contents were discussed 
long since by Paul Meyer,’ exists in at least two MSS: one, Corpus Christi 
College MS. 219, is of the twelfth century,’ another, Gonville and Caius 
MS. 154, of the twelfth-thirteenth century.‘ Neither MS. has been pub- 
lished, but through the courtesy of the respective Cambridge college au- 
thorities I have been able to secure rotographs of the first eleven folios of 
each MS.— more than enough for a study of the source of the Old-French 
Prologue. 

1 A. Hilka, Der altfr. Prosa-Alexanderroman nebst d. lat. Original d. Historia de Preliis 
(Rezension J*), Halle a/S., 1920. For the text of the Prologue, see ed. cit., pp. 1-6; of the 
Epilogue, pp. 261-268. 

2 Alexandre le Grand dans la Littérature Frangaise du Moyen Age (Paris, 1886), II, 52 ff. 

* M. R. James, A Descriptive Catalogue of the MSS in Corpus Christi College (Cambridge, 
1912), I, 517. 

‘ Idem, A Descriptive Catalogue of the MSS in Gonville and Caius College (Cambridge, 
1907), I, 179. I am grateful to Professor G. L. Hamilton of Cornell University for a reference 
to the fifteenth-century Sloane MS. 289 (cf. E. L. J. Scott, Index to the Sloane MSS in the 
British Museum, p. 10) and regret that at the time of writing I have been unable to investigate 
his suggestion that this MS. may be related to the Compilation of St Albans. When compared 
with the incipit of the Compilation, the incipit of the Sloane MS., “Res Gestae ex Trogo Pom- 
peio aliisque auctoribus,” lends plausibility to the thought that this may be an abridgement 
of the Compilation. 
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As correctly described by Meyer, the Compilation of St Albans is a cento 
of passages from a number of authors, who, in one part or another of their 
writings, have had occasion to treat of Alexander the Great. The incipit of 
Gonville and Caius MS. 154 ' indicates the general character of the work: 

Incipit hystoria regis Macedonum Philippi filiique eius Alexandri Magni ex- 
cepta de libris Pompeii Trogi, Orosii, Iosephi, Ieronimi, Solini, Augustini, Bede, 
et Ysidori (fol. 1r). 


The source of many passages is indicated in the margin of the MS., though 
the references are only to the author (never to title or book) and are neither 
altogether complete nor always accurate. In the first eleven folios there is 
virtually no original composition — save for a few trifling transitional 
phrases — and the author appears to have been content with weaving to- 
gether excerpts, in the main from Justin’s Epitome of the lost books of Pom- 
peius Trogus and from Orosius’s Historiae adversum Paganos, with oc- 
casional snatches from the Etymologiae and Chronicon of St Isidore, from 
de Temporum Ratione of Bede, and from St Jerome’s Epistola ad Laetam and 
his Commentaria in Danielem Prophetam. Justin’s Epitome is certainly the 
basis of the early part of the narrative — probably of the rest also; other 
authorities, especially Orosius, are drawn upon to furnish additional in- 
teresting details. 

In general the compiler had access to texts whose readings, as they ap- 
pear in the extant MSS of the Compilation, agree with the corresponding 
passages in modern editions of the authors from which he drew. Hence the 
reader will immediately recognize the difficulty in determining whethera 
given quotation in a vernacular work be from the Compilation itself or from 
the source upon which the compiler drew. The case is, however, not quite 
hopeless. There are two criteria available for determining whether the ver- 
nacular writer used the Compilation itself or whether he made direct use of 
its sources. First, there is the order and extent of the excerpts found in the 
Compilation: the chances are obviously very much against any two writers 
hitting upon precisely the same selection and arrangement of authorities, 
and an identity between two works in this respect would argue for the direct 
obligation of one to the other. The second criterion is more curious. In the 
Compilation there occur a number of proper names, the spelling of which is 
so very singularly distorted that it is scarcely conceivable that two writers 


1 Unless otherwise stated all quotations from the Compilation of St Albans are taken from 
Gonville and Caius MS. 154, referred to for convenience as Compilation and cited, by folio. 
In the folios which I have examined, the differences between the text of the two MSS are few 
and slight. For the present study the precise relation of these to one another is unim- 
portant; it could not, indeed, be determined without an exhaustive examination of the MSS 
themselves. From certain practical considerations I have, accordingly, printed from what 
may be the later MS., but note the variants in Corpus Christi College MS. 219. 
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should arrive independently at the same — often bizarre — result. As it 
happens, the Old-French Prologue is based on a part of the Compilation 
where the compiler has drawn at considerable length on Justin,’ borrowing 
only once from Orosius; on the other hand, in this same part of the Com- 
pilation distorted spellings of proper names are numerous. These onomastie 
peculiarities are strikingly reflected in the French, and I shall accordingly 
begin with a consideration of this phenomenon. 

As a further basis of comparison I may note that I have found consider- 
able help in a MS. of the French text apparently somewhat earlier than the 
one printed by Professor Hilka. Hilka printed from a Berlin MS.;? I quote 
from this and make supplementary use of Harleian MS. 4979 (late thir- 
teenth or early fourteenth century), both for the variant spellings of the 
proper names as well as for the fuller, more complete readings that it 
furnishes for two passages in the Prologue. These variants, though slight, 
merit publication quite apart from any question of source.’ In the fol- 
lowing I cite the Berlin MS. by page and line of Hilka’s edition (cited as 
Hilka), Harleian MS. 4979 (cited Harl.) by folio. 

The following proper names deserve especial attention: 

Unidamius (Hilka, p. 2, 1.7); compare here Unidanamum (Hilka, p. 2, 
ll. 12, 13). For these Harl. (fol. 1v) has respectively Unidamuis and Mung- 
danamin |i. e., Migdanamin). The ultimate source is Justin, vii, 1,11;4 
“Pulso deinde Mida (nam is quoque quintam portionem Macedoniae tenuit) 
aliisque regibus pulsis. . . .” We are really concerned then with Midas, 
predecessor of Caranus (Ceranus) mentioned below. As taken over by the 
author of the Compilation (fol. 1v), the Justinian passage is curiously meta- 
morphosed: “‘Pulso deinde Midanamis (qui quintam portionem Macedonie 
tenuit) aliisque regibus pulsis. . . .” In both MSS of the Compilation the 
three words Mida nam is of Justin are written as one, with the change 
of quoque to qui! All four French forms Unidamius, Unidamuis, Uni- 
danamum, Mungdanamin very evidently go back to the Midanamis of the 
Compilation, but it is perhaps impossible to determine the steps by which 
the distortion proceeded. Did the French translator write in his holograph 
Midanamis (acc. Midanamin), or was the M or Mi of the Latin misread Un 


1 The extracts from Justin are not continuous, but owing to the character of the evidence 
here adduced it would be superfluous to include an analysis of the items from Justin within 
what I may be pardoned for describing loosely as the Justinian part of the Prologue. 

? Hilka, op. cit.,p.i (No. 2 in the list of MSS), and cf. p. iii where he declares his intention 
“den Berliner Text miglichst getreu abzudrucken”’; the MS. is described, p. v, as “aus der 
ersten Hiilfte des 14. Jahrhunderts.” 

* MS. briefly described by Hilka, ed. cit., p. i (No. 10 in the list of MSS); more fully by 
H. L. D. Ward, Catalogue of Rom . . . in the British Museum, I, 127, 128. I have at 
hand rotographs of fols. 1-5, containing the Prologue, but no more. 

‘ Ed. Fr. Rihl (Leipzig: Teubner, 1915). 
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from the start?! Harl. Mungdanamin gives color to the former view; the 
majority of Un-forms to the later. At all events the source is clear. 

Argeoleon (Hilka, p. 2, 1. 16); Harl., fol. lv idem. The phrase in which 
this name occurs goes back ultimately to Justin, vii, 2, 2: “‘ Siquidem senex 
moriens Argeo filio monstrauit locum, quo urbem condi uellet.” Now Argeo- 
lion is obviously a fusion of Argeo and filio,? though not brought about by 
the French translator; for this alteration had already taken place in the 
Compilation (fol. lv): ‘‘ Siquidem senex moriens Argeonlion monstrauit locum, 
quo condi uellet. . . .” It would seem that the writer of the Compilation had 
had before him a copy of Justin in which the f in filio was defective, perhaps 
with part of the vertical stroke faint or worn away. If this were the case, 
the result of such an f plus i would be an n. In the copy of the Compilation 
before the’ French translator, or in the translator’s holograph, this n may 
well enough have been indicated by a macron (Argedleon), destined to be 
ignored in later copies. 

Passiminus (Hilka, p. 4, ll. 2-5). The passage and the phrase in which 
this name appears are both important: * 

car .iii. ans demora illuec et aprist en cele chité anchienne a fere les premieres 
de ses enfances en sa vie. Che nos sonne Passiminus que vaillans empereres fu et 
sages philozophes. 


Harl. (fol. 3r) shows here an important difference: 


car .iii. ans demoura illuec & aprist en celle chite anchiene a faire les premiers de 


s’enfanche en sa vie soune Passisininis ki vaillans empereres fu & sages philosophes. 


As a footnote to the last sentence in the above quotation from the Berlin 
text, Professor Hilka writes, “‘fehlt bei Justinus.”” On the contrary, I find 
in the Compilation (fol. 2r) the following Latin taken directly from Justin, 
vii, 5, 3: : 

siquidem Thebis triennio obses habitus prima puericie rudimenta in urbe seueri- 
tatis antique et in domo Epaminunde, summi et philosophi et imperatoris, deposuit. 


I do not pretend to account in detail for the fanciful spellings (Passiminus, 
Passisininis) of Epaminondas’s name, but as I understand the French, 
Harl. gives us a close rendering of the Latin. The reading of the Berlin MS. 
is less happy. The scribe evidently took sowne (soigne) “in the care of”’ to 


1 Professor E. K. Rand suggests an intermediate stag: midanamis as a possible source of 
this error. 

2 in a footnote to the passage in the French, Hilka calls attention to the reading in Justin 
— but without comment. 

3 Not, as will be seen, in demonstrating the relation of the French to the Compilation; 
rather, in bringing the French into relation with Justin. The last sentence in the text of 
Hilka has strayed far from the original! 

4 I take soune to be a variant of soigne (soign) (as cited by Godefroi, sub “3. soigne”), 
meaning “‘au soin de” “‘care of” and translating et in domo. 
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be part of the verb sonner in the sense “to say” “‘to report”! and turned 
the concluding phrase so as to mean: “ Which (i. e., this fact) Epaminondas 
tells us, who was a brave emperor and wise philosopher.” According to the 
Berlin MS., this makes a separate sentence, and is properly so punctuated 
by Hilka. 

Sarraba (Hilka, p. 5, ll. 19, 21) and Aruche (Hilka, p. 5, 1. 26). The 
source of these two names, both referring to the same person, together with 
one or two immediately relevant matters, is best brought out by a parallel 


exhibition of the French text and the text of the Compilation: 


Apres ce que tous ses aferes li fu si bien 
venus, espousa il Olimpias la fille au roy 
Neptolemi, signor des Molosiens, et 
tout ce fist il par le conseil Sarraba qui 
oncles estoit Olimpias de par son pere, 
ki avoit prise a feme Doadain la seror 
Olimpias. Et ceste choze fu ocoison a 
Sarraba de tous maus, car chil Sarraba 
esperoit par l’aide et par l’esperance de 
Phelippe a conquester grant acroisse- 
ment de son regne. Cil Phelippes l’en- 
cacha de son regne tout maintenant, et 
fu getés en exil et illeuques morut. Et 
de ce dist Orosies que [quant] Phelipes 
ot conquis les Atheniens et sousmis a 
soy les Thesaliens, et icil Aruche, com 
il quida eslargir son empire par l’aide de 
Phelipe de Macedone, fu ausi decheiis 
et cachiés en exil et morut de viellece 
(Hilka, p. 5, ll. 16-29).2 


Quibus rebus feliciter peruenientibus, 
Olimpiadem, Neoptolomi regis Molos- 
sorum filiam, uxorem ducit, conciliante 
nuptias fratre patrueli, auctore uirginis 
Sarraba rege Molossorum, qui sororem 
Olimpiadis Troadam in matrimonio 
habebat; que causa illi exicium ma- 
lorumque omnium fuit. Nam dum 
regni incrementa affinitare Philippi se 
adquisiturum sperat, proprio regno ab 
eodem priuatus in exilio consenuit. De 
hoe ita Orosius. Igitur uictis Athe- 
niensibus subiectisque Thessalis Olim- 
piadem Aruche, regis Molossorum, so- 
rorem duxit uxorem. Qui cum per hoc, 
quod societatem Macedonum affinitate 
regis pasiscebatur, imperium suum se 
dilaturum putaret, per hoc deceptus 
amisit priuatusque in exilio consenuit 


(Compilation, fol. 3r).8 


In the Compilation we have two accounts of the marriage of Philip to Olim- 
pias, daughter of Neoptolomus, of which the first is taken from Justin, vii, 
6, 10-12, the second from Orosius, iii, 12, 8. The facts of the two accounts 
need no comment, though it may be noted in passing that the French re- 
produces the arrangement of the Compilation even to including a transla- 
tion of De hoc ita Orosius, which is rendered by De ce dist Orosies. This coin- 
cidence alone would argue strongly in favor of interdependence of the two 
documents, though it is the form of the proper names that pretty definitely 


1 Cf. sonner, 4. ‘Dire’ . . . ‘rapporter,’ in La Curne de Sainte-Palaye, Dictionnaire His- 
torique de l’ Ancien Langue Frangois, Paris, 1881. 

2 Harl. (fol. 4r) offers the following variants from Hilka: sires des Molosiens for signor des 
Molosiens, Orasies for Orosies, and quant, which Hilka apparently supplies (from where?). 

3 Corp. Chr. Coll. MS. 219 (fol. 3r) offers the following variants: exitium for exicium; 
omits Nam dum regni . . . ab eodem priuatus in exilio consenuit, which is added in the right- 
hand margin by another hand; paciscebatur for pasiscebatur; and delaturum for dilaturum. 
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excludes all possibility of the French writer having gone independently to 
Justin and Orosius. In the editions of Justin, the name of Olimpias’s cousin 
and guardian is Arryba, while in the Compilation we find Sarraba which 
gives in turn the Sarraba of the French. The initial S in the Compilation 
evidently comes (by dittography) from the final s of the immediately pre- 
ceding uirginis. In the corresponding passage in Orosius (included in the 
Compilation) Arryba of Justin appears as Aruba. In the Compilation, Oro- 
sius’s Aruba becomes Aruche (gen. sg.) and is thus passed on to the French 
in the same form: Aruche. 

The three names that follow I have reserved for discussion out of the 
order in which they appear in the text. Taken at the beginning, or con- 
sidered by themselves, these would not illustrate so convincingly as those 
already treated the close relation which exists between the Old-French 
text and the Latin Compilation, but in the light of what has now gone 
before, they possess a certain confirmatory value and have, furthermore, 
no little interest in and for themselves. 

Osteron (Hilka, p.1, 1. 15); Asteron (Harl. fol. Ir). The ultimate source 
is Asteropaei (Justin, vii, 1, 5) which turns up in the Compilation (fol. 1r) 
as Asterorei. The French Asteron (Osteron) would seem to go back to *As- 
teronei, a form more easily derived from the rei-spelling in the Compilation 
than from the correct paei-spelling of Justin. 

uns rois tirans (Hilka, p. 1, 1. 18); with this must be compared a celui 
Eram (Hilka, p. 1, 1. 24). For these two passages Harl. (fol. Ir) reads .7. rois 
derans and a celuj seran, respectively. Behind all four words tirans, Eram, 
derans, and seran lies ultimately Caranus (Justin, vii, 1, 7), but more di- 
rectly Ceranus of the Compilation (fol. 1r). Ceranus is reflected closely 
enough by seran of Harl.; derans (Harl.) shows the first step leading — 
either by error or popular etymology — to tirans in Hilka’s Berlin MS. 
Eram of the Berlin MS. seems to point to nothing more than the chance 
loss of initial s in transcription.’ 

la terre Dise (Hilka, p. 1, 1. 21); la terre Daise (Harl. fol. Ir). The ulti- 
mate source is urbem Edessam (Justin, vii, 1, 7, 10). The Compilation (fol. 
lv) probably shows us the beginning of the error; for in both passages (cor- 
responding to Justin, cit. supra) we find urbem Edeissam.2, The French 
translator probably ignored the underdot, or else had before him a MS. 
without this correction, and wrote Daise (perhaps originally Edaise or 
Edeise?). Dise of the Berlin MS. may represent a corruption of a form 
Daise such as is found in Harl. 


1 Professor E. K. Rand suggests a simplification of -s s- to -s, from the situation rots serans 
(cerans). 

2 Corpus Christi College MS. 219 (fol. 1v) has correctly Edessam, but the French Daise 
(Dise) would seem to have arisen from an incorrect form with an i. 
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The French Prologue ends with a snatch from Vincent of Beauvais 
(Speculum Historiale, v, 3).! This passage does not occur in the Compilation, 
and was probably introduced by the French translator as a suitable equiva- 
lent to a corresponding passage in the Compilation (fol. 3r), based on Jus- 
tin, xii, 16, 2-6 and Orosius, iii, 7, 4-5. All three — Justin, Orosius, and 
Vincent — tell of the birth of Alexander the Great, but the passage in Vin- 
cent forms a more fitting prelude to the marvellous story of the Historia de 
Preliis to follow. 

Finally, I should like to print two readings from MS. Harl. 4979 which 
supplement Hilka’s text and of which the second strengthens the argu- 
ment that the Old-French Prologue is based upon the Compilation: 


I. 1 (Hilka, p. 3, ll. 7, 8) “bien que en la premiere bataille por ce qu’il alerent 
sans lor roi. . . .” 


2 (Harl., fol. 2r) “‘bien ke en la premiere bataille furent desconfitz ? pour che 
ke il alerent sans leur roi. . . .” 


This corresponds roughly to the Latin of the Compilation (fol. 2r), taken 
from Justin, vii, 2, 12: “‘ostenderuntque hostibus suis priori bello regem Ma- 
cedonibus, non uirtutem defuisse.” 


II. 1 (Hilka, p. 3, Il. 21-27): “ . . . et de sa feme la roine engenra il .iii. fius, 
Alixandre, Phelipe et Perdike, et cil Phelippes fu peres au bon roi Alixandre le 
Grant; d’une autre femme engenra cil Amicas .iii. fius, Acillem, Aridem et Mene- 
lain. Et puis fist il ses grans batailles as gens de Helerie et d’Olinte. Mes puis fust 


mors par traison et par les agais sa feme Euridice, ne fust sa fille qui a son pere 
descouvri la putrie et la desloiauté de sa mere.” 


2 (Harl., fol. 2v) “et de sa feme la roine 
Euridiche engendra il .iii. fiex, Alixan- 
dre, Perdike, Phelippe ki fu peres au 
boin roi Alixandre le Grant. Li tiers ot 
non Eurion de Cigna [sic!]. D’une autre 
feme engendra cis Amicas .iii. autres 
fiex, Achillem, Arridem, et Menelaum. 
Et puis fist il ses grans batailles as gens 
dElerie et d’Olynthe. Mais puis al 
mors par traison et par les agais sa feme, 
la roine Euridiche, qu’ele eut encowuent a 
son gendre ke ele son laron ochiroit et li 
liuerroit le roialme se il l espousoit, ne fust 
sa fille ki au pere descouurit la puterie 
et la felounie et la desloiaute de sa mere. 


1 Hilka, ed. cit., p. 5, 1. 29— p. 6, 1. 5. 


3 (Compilation, fol. 2r) qui ex Euridice 
tres filios sustulit, Alexandrum, Perdi- 
cam, et Philippum, Alexandri Magni 
Macedonis patrem, et filiam Eurionem; 
ex Cignea autem Archelaum, Arideum, 
Menelaum. Cum Illiriis deinde et cum 
Olinthiis grauia bella gessit. Insidiis 
etiam Euridicis uxoris, que nuptias 
generi pacta occidendum uirum regnum- 
que adultero tradendum susceperat, 
occupatus fuisset, ni filia pelucatum 
matris et sceleris consilia prodidisset.* 


? Here and in the following passage, words which are not in Hilka are italicized. 
3 MS. Corp. Chr. Coll. 219 (fol. 2r), pelicatum for pelucatum. 
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From the point of view of establishing the French text, the Harl. variants 
commend themselves without special comment; in both instances Harl. 
supplies minor deficiencies in the Berlin text. 

In the second variant (II), however, the text of Harl. displays a signifi- 
cant rapport with the Compilation, demonstrable by the spelling of certain 
proper names. In Justin, vii, 4, 5-7 (the source of this portion of the Com- 
pilation), the name of Philip’s daughter is given as Eurynoén (acc. sg.); 
in the Compilation this appears as Eurionem, thus corresponding closely 
to the French Eurion. Furthermore, in Justin (loc. cit.) Philip’s second 
wife is Gygaea (abl. sg.); in the Compilation she is Cignea,' whence taken 
into the French. 

In reviewing the evidence as a whole, there can, I think, be no question 
as to the source of the historical Prologue of the French prose romance. The 
agreement in the order of the narrative (the sequence of the passages from 
Justin with the extract from Orosius) and the striking agreement in the 
exceedingly peculiar spellings of many of the proper names lead one to the 
conclusion that there lay before the translator of the Old-French Alex- 
ander romance a MS. of the Compilation in which the forms of the proper 
names were virtually identical with those in the two MSS at our disposal. 

Confirmation of Hilka’s apt conjecture as to the source of the Old-French 
Prologue is gratifying, but more significant for the history of the Alexander 
legend is the refutation of Meyer’s observation that “La compilation de 
Saint-Alban ne parait pas s’étre répandue hors de Angleterre. . . . Elle n’a 
pu par conséquent avoir qu’une influence fort limitée sur les compositions en 
langue vulgaire relatives &@ Alexandre.” * Finally, the very fact that the dis- 
tortion of the proper names in the vernacular text occurs first in the Latin 
source may lead to a revised approach to the onomastic curiosities found in 
our ‘best’ mediaeval vernacular writers! 


1 In Corp. Chr. Coll. MS. 219 (fol. 2r) the reading is unmistakably Cignea; in Gonville and 


Caius MS. 154 the reading is less clear: Cignea? Cignea? 
2 Meyer, op. cit. supra, p. 63. As a specimen of mediaeval secular narrative, paralleled 


in the field of religious writing by Petrus Commestor’s Historia Scholastica and among his- 
torical writings by Vincent of Beauvais’s great compilatory work, Speculum Historiale, the 
Compilation of St Albans merits publication and study. 
F. P. Macoun, 
Harvard University. 
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HERMANN BEENKEN, Romanische Skulptur in Deutschland, 11. und 12. Jahrhundert. Leipzig: 

Klinkhardt & Biermann, 1924. 

Ir would certainly be an exaggeration to say that the Romanesque sculp- 
ture of Germany had been neglected. It is evident from a glance at Dr 
Beenken’s selected bibliography that the list of books upon it is a long and 
ap important one, and that not all are of recent date. However, it may 
fairly be said that only since the war has the subject come into it own. But 
now German mediaeval scholars have suddenly turned to the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries with an extraordinary burst of enthusiasm. No less than 
five books upon German Romanesque sculpture have appeared in the last 
two years. The student who has not the good fortune to know German 
monuments at first hand, is no longer therefore obliged to seek for his in- 
formation here and there among sundry sources and be left with the uneasy 
apprehension that much of importance escaped him, hidden away in monu- 
ments the significance of which had not been realized, published only in 
local monographs, easily overlooked, or perhaps wholly inaccessible. Espe- 
cially with the publication of the new book of Dr Beenken that lies before 
me, all this is changed. One has now the feeling of at last knowing German 
Romanesque sculpture. What is wanted lies conveniently on the table. 
There is no longer worry over the possibility that an obvious and vital fact 
has slipped by. A great and glorious art is there, available for comprehen- 
sion and for enjoyment. 

Dr Beenken’s method of presentation is an admirable one — perhaps 
it is hardly too much to say in many ways the most satisfactory that is pos- 
sible. It consists of an illustrated catalogue raisonné preceded by an essay. 
The introduction is happily free from the platitudinous verbosity which is 
only too apt to be characteristic of such compositions. 

Dr Beenken begins by insisting upon the aesthetic beauty of early Ro- 
manesque sculpture. The idea is suggested that the tendencies of modern 
art explain the power with which this period appeals to the present age. We 
seek to find a mirror of our own feelings in the past; and our love for the 
Romanesque is to be accounted for as a protest against the classic norms of 
beauty which no longer satisfy us. 

The revival of taste for early mediaeval art has led to a curious change 
of values. The thirteenth century, which may be esteemed the classic 
period of the Middle Ages, was long held in especial regard, but it came to 
be found that the art of the twelfth century was even more satisfying. The 
truth is, however, that the sculpture of the eleventh century is even finer 
than that of the twelfth. This fact Dr Beenken is one of the first to have 
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realized, and he has made it so evident for Germany, that he who runs may 
read. The generality holds, I believe, no less for other lands as well. The 
old archaeological myth of the uncouth and barbarous eleventh century 
must be abandoned; with increasing knowledge of its productions is certain 
to come increased admiration. He who doubts need only compare the two 
periods in the doors of San Zeno of Verona, or in the productions of the 
school of Monte Cassino, to cite the first instances that come to mind. 

The art of the eleventh century bore nowhere so abundant and so choice 
fruit as in Germany and Anglo-Saxon England. “Deutsche Skulptur stand 
vielleicht noch bis 1100, was die lebendige Qualitat ihrer Leistungen anbetrifft, 
an die Spitze der gesamteuropiéischen.” It is only in the twelfth century that 
the hegemony passes to France. 

The roots of the eleventh-century sculpture of Germany lie in Caro- 
lingian and Ottonian art. Thus the Hildesheim doors are stylistically de- 
rived from the covers of the Codex Aureus of St Emmeram of Regensburg, 
now in the Staatsbibliothek of Munich. Professor Friend has recently 
suggested that these book-covers were made at St Denis, hence French.’ 
According to this view, therefore, the art of Hildesheim is ultimately of 
French origin. 

The iconography of the Hildesheim doors, as well as the style, also pos- 
sibly passed through France. The scenes from Genesis, arranged in bands, 
recall the illuminations of a type of Bible which first appears in Northern 
Europe in the Carolingian school of Tours. It is not, however, to be sup- 
posed that this type was a creation of Alcuin or his monks. Long before, 
such a cycle of illustrations existed in the East, was copied in the Bible 
of Cotton, and again reproduced in the mosaics of San Marco of Venice. 
Curious resemblances between the latter and the Bibles of Tours make one 
question whether the inspiration for the miniatures was so exclusively 
occidental as we have been taught. Thus the Hildesheim iconography goes 
back to Tours, and perhaps even to Alexandria. 

From such instances as this (and many similar could be named) we un- 
derstand why it is that Romanesque sculpture was never really archaic. 
The sculptors simply borrowed forms that had long before been perfected. 
In the miniatures of Reichenau there had been evolved a formula by which 
the artists conveyed an expression of strength, a feeling of earnestness and 
a power of spiritual significance. They had triumphed over the merely 
physical, over the limitations of corporeal form. This great heritage of a 
mature art — one of the most mature, perhaps, that has ever been created 
— fell upon the shoulders of eleventh-century sculpture. Through the use 
of abstract curves and lines, that is by the emotional effect of pure beauty, 


1 A. M. Friend, “Carolingian Art in the Abbey of St Denis,” Art Studies, I (1923), 67. 
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‘the sculptor is enabled to rise above representation, above the mere repro- 
duction of natural shapes. Thus it became the mission of the artist to re- 
veal not the superficial appearance, but the emotional reality of things, 
“to make the invisible visible, the incomprehensible comprehensible, the 
hidden seen, the unrecognized known, the formless and artless the formful 
and artful, the unreal real, and the unnatural natural.” 

The history of eleventh-century sculpture is the history of the transla- 
tion first into metal, then into stone of the ideals and forms which had been 
perfected by the miniature painters and the goldsmiths. 

The introduction finished, Dr Beenken begins the main body of his book. 
This consists of a series of full-page illustrations of some hundred and fifty 
monuments; opposite each is a page of printed matter, in which the author 
contrives to give not only the essential information in regard to the sculp- 
ture, but also critical discussions. No words are wasted; the printed mat- 
ter is amazingly concise, but, on the other hand, all that is needed is there. 

The monographs contain much new and important matter. Dr Been- 
ken has made no attempt to produce a complete corpus of German Roman- 
esque sculpture; he has merely presented selected examples in such a way 
as to give the reader a vivid idea of the consecutive development of the art. 

One of the chief interests of the book is the light it throws upon styles 
outside of Germany. Much that has been puzzling or incomprehensible in 
the sculpture of France, Italy, and Spain becomes clear in the light of the 
German facts now established. With these foreign relations Dr Beenken 
deals frequently; he is much too broad a scholar to suppose that any region 
can be understood without reference to others, and he never fails to relate 
Germany to the larger development of the time. He has indeed been singu- 
larly perspicacious in perceiving and disentangling the influences, Burgun- 
dian, Lombard, or Western French, which alternately affected German art 
during the twelfth century. 

Dr Beenken’s first monograph is upon the pre-Carolingian stele from 
Hornhausen. This is another proof that stone sculpture did not, as has been 
supposed, wholly cease to exist during the so-called Dark Ages, for the re- 
lief, of very respectable technical quality, is of the seventh or eighth cen- 
tury. In this connection I cannot forbear to call attention to another stone 
relief executed in the period when sculpture is believed not to have existed. 
It is a Crucifixion from the Verenakapelle in Herznach, now in the Gewer- 
bemuseum of Aarau, Switzerland (Fig. 1). An inscription states that this 
was the gift of the bishop Landelous, ca. 961. It becomes increasingly evi- 
dent that the art of stone sculpture was practised in Europe not only before 
1100 but before 1000. 

The Hornhausen relief shows many signs of Iranian influence to delight 
the hearts of Strzygowski and Rostovtzev. The interlace with heads (there 
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is an interlace also on the Aarau relief) recalls the Oseberg ship, the rope 
motive the Kelermes mirror; the zig-zags on the back of the horse are like 
those found on vases of the Middle Dnieper of the seventh to the fourth 
centuries B.c.' and the centrifugal spokes of the shield, like the shields of the 
Beatus, are not without analogy with the Prokhorovka patera. This cava- 
lier is perhaps a cousin of the cavaliers of the Parthenon, and an ancestor 
of those of the Porta della Pescheria. 

The superb metal sculpture of the opening years of the eleventh century 
in Germany? makes more comprehensible the important manifestations 
of the same art which took place in Milan at the beginning of the eleventh 
century under the archbishop Ariberto. The crucifix of the Milan cathe- 
dral, and the book-covers in the sacristy of the same church, fit in with the 
German monuments, as a tenon fits in with a mortise. They show that it 
was not only in Germany that the art of the first part of the eleventh cen- 
tury rose to superlative excellence. 

In addition to the well-known monuments of the early years of the 
eleventh century in Germany, such as the doors of Hildesheim and Augs- 
burg, Dr Beenken gives due accent to others which have often been lost 
sight of, the doors of St Maria im Kapitol of Cologne, the Essen and Pader- 
born madonnas. He does not overlook the reliefs of St Emmeram of Re- 
gensburg, dated authentically to the middle of the eleventh century, and 
masterpieces of stone technique. It is interesting to compare the St Em- 
meram of this series, executed between 1049 and 1064, with the tomb of 
St Ysarne ({1048) at Marseille, which is contemporary (Fig. 2). The in- 
scription of the Marseille tomb is of the type which would be composed for 
a man recently dead, not for a saint long venerated; it praises the virtues 
of the deceased abbot, the vigor and prudence of his administration. 
Moreover the tomb also is not of the type which would be made for a saint 
long dead. The monuments which contained the bodies of saints at San- 
tiago de Compostela, St Junien, St Gilles, and elsewhere had the form of 
altars, and they were adorned with sculptures representing Christ, angels, 
the Virgin, the apostles, the four and twenty elders, or the life of the saint. 
In no case is the saint represented as a gisant as here. And what a gisant! 
We search the numerous tombs of the twelfth century in vain for the like. 
The rounded top and bottom, the body interrupted save for the head and 
the feet by the long inscription, nothing like this is found in later times. 
The monument has that peculiar force and characterfulness which pro- 
claims in trumpet tones that it dates from the eleventh century. The pre- 


1 M.I. Rostovtzev, Iranians and Greeks in South Russia (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1922), 


p. 91. 
2 For this subject, see especially Margarete Burg, Ottonische Plastik (Leipzig: Schroeder, 


1922). 
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émptory proof of its early date, however, is the epigraphy of the inscription. 
We have only to compare this ' with the tomb-stone of Comte Geoffroy de 
Provence (Fig. 3), who died about 1060, to be convinced that the two are 
contemporary. In the latter, now preserved in the Arles Museum, we find 
as in the epitaph of St Ysarne S’s made like reversed Z’s, Q’s made like 
reversed P’s, pointed O’s and square C’s. All this makes it evident that the 
inscription and the tomb date from exactly the time which the documen- 
tary evidence would lead us to suppose. 

Now when we compare the head of St Ysarne of Marseille (Fig. 2) with 
the St Emmeram of Regensburg ? we perceive that the two are not without 
similarity. Without pushing the comparison to extremes, we note that the 
types of the heads are undoubtedly related, and that the same convention 
is used for the hair. The Marseille head is undoubtedly finer than the Re- 
gensburg St Emmeram. It is indeed one of the supreme productions of 
French sculpture of all time. The features are modelled with exceeding 
delicacy; the conception is fresh and masterly. The sculptor has expressed 
all the mystery and all the poetry of death. The St Emmeram seems some- 
what commonplace in comparison. For quality, a better parallel to the St 
Ysarne is the superb Christ of Regensburg. 

As one turns over the succeeding pages of Dr Beenken’s book, many 
unanswerable (at least for me) questions arise regarding the relationship 
of German monuments to those elsewhere in Europe. The stucco reliefs of 
Werden, for example, with seated figures in niches, are stylistically related 
to Avenas in Burgundy; * but the motive they typify has an eventful his- 
tory. It turns up later in the choir-screens of Gustorf, Hildesheim and Hal- 
berstadt; but these choir-screens must also be related to the sculptures 
now in the exterior of La Charité and to the choir-screen of Souvigny.‘ 
From Souvigny seems to be derived St Menoux, and St Menoux has un- 
canny points of similarity to Halberstadt. Halberstadt in turn appears to 
come out of the Heribertschrein of Deutz. 

The Kloster Gréningen rail may also not be without relationship to this 
group. It throws at any rate an unexpected light upon the puzzling frag- 
ments from St Benoft now in the Museum of Poitiers § which may perhaps 
have formed part of a similar cycle of the apostles, with Christ seated in the 
middle. Were the St Benoft sculptures perhaps originally part of a rail or 


1 Tilustration in A. Kingsley Porter, Romanesque Sculpture of the Pilgrimage Roads 
(Boston: Marshall Jones Co., 1923), II, 1278. 

2 Porter, op. cit., IX, 1281. 

3 See A. Kingsley Porter, ‘Spain or Toulouse? and Other Questions,’ Art Bulletin, Sep- 
tember, 1924. 

‘ A, Kingsley Porter, Romanesque Sculpture of the Pilgrimage Roads, III, 124, 125. 

5 A. Kingsley Porter, idem III, 1132, 1133. 
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a choir-screen? Were they part of a tympanum, like the seated apostles of 
Carennac? What seems certain is, that they are somehow related to the 
Gréningen and Gustdorf reliefs, with which they are contemporary, and 
which they resemble also in style. What are we to conclude from such 
tangled evidence? It at least seems clear that the motive of seated apostles 
appears to be German rather than French in origin, for it abounds in Ger- 
man ivories. It also appears that essential characteristics of Gothic dra- 
peries are already present in the altar-frontals of Aachen and Basel. 

The possibility that Germany may have given to France, as well as re- 
ceived from her, even in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, is suggested 
by Dr Beenken’s doubtless correct dating of the Merseburg font to 1170-- 
90. Here the twelve apostles are shown on the shoulders of the twelve 
prophets. This iconographic motive would therefore appear to be of Ger- 
man origin; it is developed, it will be remembered, on the portal of Bam- 
berg. In the thirteenth century it appears at Chartres, in the glass of the 
south transept. Now this glass technically differs from that made usually 
at the period in France and suggests by its style, as well as by its iconog- 
raphy, a German origir’. 

One wonders, too, what may be the relationship between the tympanum 
of Trier, which Ds Beenken dates shortly before 1170, and the nearly con- 
temporary sculptures of Mimizan.' Dr Beenken, not knowing Mimizan 
apparently, derives the sculptures of the Trier cathedral from the Neutor 
relief, just as I, not knowing Trier, had derived those of Mimizan from Car- 
rién. Either derivation is convincing, but it is disconcerting to observe the 
close parallel between Trier and Mimizan. Works so alike must be related, 
but I am far from being certain whether we have a German influence at 
Mimizan, or a pilgrimage influence at Trier. The latter, however, is per- 
haps the more probable. 

In fact, Dr Beenken does not seem to have fully realized the influence 
of Spanish sculpture in Germany. Such an influence did, however, exist. A 
characteristic example of it is afforded by the apostles of Basel. These are 
arranged in groups of two talking to each other. This detail of iconography 
Dr Beenken notes as German (“deutsch und allem Byzantinischen fremd”). 
Notwithstanding the Quedlinburg casket, may it not, however, be Spanish? 
We find it in the Camara Santa of Oviedo, in sculptures which, stylistically 
as well, are not without relationship to the Basel works. Moreover, the St 
Vincent reliefs at Basel, by the same hand, recall the contemporary reliefs 
of the same subject at San Vicente of Avila. 

The Madonna between the symbols of the evangelists from a throne at 
Siegburg, now in the Schniitgen Museum at Cologne is dated 1160-80 by 


1 A. Kingsley Porter, Romanesque Sculpture of the Pilgrimage Roads, III, 499, 491. 
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Dr Beenken, as against Liithgen’s dating to 1120. In this there can be little 
doubt that Dr Beenken is right. 

Besides the other iconographical peculiarities, this Virgin is crowned. 
This brings up a point recently raised by Dr Cook. In connection with the 
Virgin of Sahagin in the Madrid Museum, Dr Cook thinks that this sculp- 
ture cannot, in spite of the documents, date from 1098, because she wears 
a crown, and a crowned Virgin, he says, is not found as an isolated major 
motif in Romanesque sculpture before the mid-twelfth century in the Ile- 
de-France.' 

As far as the Virgin of Sahagin is concerned, his argument is at once 
thrown out, for he does not seem to have known that this relief originally 
was not isolated, but formed part of a tympanum, which probably repre- 
sented the Adoration of the Magi. But the motive of the crowned Virgin, 
even isolated, originated not in the Ile-de-France and long before 1150. A 
crowned Virgin of the fifth or sixth century is found at Santa Maria Antiqua 
at Rome. A crowned Virgin is found isolated in the eleventh-century frescos 
of Sant’ Angelo in Formis; the motive is indeed characteristic of the frescos 
of the Monte Cassino school, being found also in eleventh-century work at 
Ausonia and Foro Claudia. There was similarly a crowned Virgin in the 
apse of the cathedral of Capua, executed in the first years of the twelfth 
century by the archbishop Hugo. A crowned Virgin isolated also appears 
on a seal of Lincoln cathedral of ca. 1100, and in an ivory of the middle of 
the eleventh century of the Mayer van den Bergh collection at Antwerp. 
Crowned Virgins are found in frescos of the twelfth century at Lambrate 
and San Teodoro of Pavia. A crowned Virgin appears in the scene of the 
Ascension in the eleventh-century Bible of Farfa. In stone sculpture a 
crowned Virgin is found isolated in the altar of Marseille. In the tenth- 
century Benedictional of Rouen, a crown is suspended over the head of the 
Virgin in the scene of the Dormition. It is therefore not true that the 
crowned Virgin as an isolated motive originated in the sculpture of the Ile- 
de-France about the middle of the twelfth century. The Virgin of Sahagin 
was, however, as has been observed, not isolated, but part of an Adoration 
of the Magi. Crowned Virgins are represented in this scene in the sculp- 
tures of Gustorf, ca. 1130, in an ivory of Melk, dating ca. 1065-75, in the 
other contemporary altar of Melk, and in the celebrated ivory of the South 
Kensington Museum ascribed by Maskell to the eleventh century.” 


1 W. W. S. Cook, ‘The Stucco Altar-Frontals of Catalonia,” Art Studies, Medieval, Re- 
naissance, and Modern (Princeton: The University Press), II (1924), 50. 

® It is open to question whether the Virgin in this ivory wears a real crown or some sort of 
metal head-dress. The same doubt arises in connection with an ivory of the first half of the 
twelfth century in the British Museum, and indeed with the Virgin of Sahagan herself. 
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To return to German Romanesque sculpture, one of the facts that is 
most strongly impressed upon one on turning the pages of Dr Beenken’s 
book, is the predominance of Byzantine influence. There is nothing new 
about this in Germany. Ottonian art had similarly been impregnated by 
Eastern motives. We note that the Hodogetria type of Madonna appears 
at St Maria im Kapitol of Cologne before reaching the north portal of Char- 
tres; many other details of iconography and of style bear witness to the 
persistence of this influence. It is especially strong in the large and im- 
portant group of stucco sculptures which are so characteristic of German 
sculpture of the eleventh and twelfth centuries. Beginning with the reliefs 
of Werden of the eleventh century, a glorious series of monuments in this 
medium is preserved for us in Germany, including masterpieces like the 
Holy Sepulchre of Gernrode, the apostles from Gandersheim, the Erfurt 
reredos, the Griningen rail, the Beatitudes of St Michael of Hildesheim, 
the choir-rails of the same church and of Halberstadt. Indeed it is hardly 
too much to say that this stucco technique is one of the most significant 
facts in German sculpture of the twelfth century, and that it determined 
the forms of works executed in other mediums like the tombs of the ab- 
besses of Quedlinburg. Now the Byzantine influence is especially marked 
in all this group of stucco sculptures. 

Stucco technique may be said to be peculiarly German. The medium 
indeed seems to have been scarcely known elsewhere during the Roman- 
esque period. Strzygowski has supposed that it was practised also in the 
East, but if so, no monuments have come down to us. Certain capitals of 
the eleventh-century St Remi of Reims seem to have been executed in this 
medium, and there are a few traces of its use here and there throughout 
Europe. Such are, however, rare. In general it is not an exaggeration to 
say that, during the Romanesque period, this is a German medium. 

The suspicion arises in my mind that the stucco sculptures at Civate, 
Cividale, and San Ambrogio of Milan, all in northern Italy, may be no ex- 
ception to this statement. The attribution of this group of works has been 
widely discussed; they have been believed to be Byzantine of the eighth 
century. Latterly, considerable doubt has been expressed whether they are 
really so early, and really Byzantine. The ciborium at Milan seems to be 
rather definitely documented as after 1196. The three monuments resemble 
each other so closely that they must all be about contemporary; I even 
went so far as to suggest in Lombard Architecture that notwithstanding their 
obvious differences they should be assigned to the same atelier. Now no 
Byzantine works like any of the three are known. On the other hand, 
from Dr Beenken’s book it becomes evident that this group of sculptures 
closely resembles the stucco work of Germany. I therefore am inclined to 
believe that the Italian stuccos are of German derivation; this would 
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explain their obviously Byzantine character, for the sculpture of Germany 
is strongly under Byzantine influence, and it would explain their isolation in 
Italian art. 

A detailed comparison may make the reason for this suggestion clearer. 
If we put the ciborium of Civate (Fig. 4) beside the choir-screens of Hilde- 
sheim and Halberstadt,' we cannot but be struck by the similarity of the 
style, especially in the treatment of the draperies. A similar analogy of 
style exists between stuccos of the crypt of Civate (Fig. 5) and those of 
Gréningen.? That this peculiar manner is thoroughly German is demon- 
strated by the font of Freckenhorst, which dates from as early as 1129.° 
The Cividale * stuccos show similar resemblances to the sculpture of Ger- 
many. Thus the lyre motive, formed of two S’s placed alternately straight 
and reversed, recurs in the border of the tomb of the Abbess Adelheid I at 
Quedlinburg.* Similarly, the other extraordinary motive of an eight-petaled 
flower, which is so conspicuous a feature of the stuccos of Cividale (Fig. 6), 
recurs at the angles of the tomb-stone of the Abbess Beatrix at Quedlinburg.® 
Moreover there is a striking resemblance between the figures at Cividale 
and those of the Beatitudes of Hildesheim. We notice in both the same 
elongation, the same characteristic faces, the same influence of Byzantine 
ivories. The face of the figure to the right of the arch at Cividale is almost 
identical with that of the Abbess Geva in the church at Freckenhorst,’ and 
the draperies also have points of contact. The board-like garments, deco- 
rated with all-over patterns, so striking at Cividale and so obviously Byzan- 
tine, are also found in the font of Freckenhorst. The faces of the Civate 
ciborium are closely analogous to those of the school of Cologne. 

Another monument which should be considered in this connection is the 
St Ulrichskapelle at Miinster in Switzerland.* The style of this monument 
is very close to that of the stuccos of Civate, especially those in the crypt 
(Fig. 7); but geographically it is situated beyond the frontiers of Italy, on 
the road that leads to Germany. 


1 Beenken, pp. 225, 227, 229-237. 

2 Ibid., pp. 136-142. 3 Ibid., pp. 80-85. 

* A. Kingsley Porter, Lombard Architecture, IV, Plate 57, Fig. 6. 

5 Beenken, p. 71. The same motive occurs on the archivolt of the Porte Papale of the 
cathedral of Le Puy (Congrés Archéologique de France, Session tenue au Puy en 1904, p. 230). 
This has been considered Carolingian or even Gallo-Roman, but is more probably of the 
twelfth century. The motive does, however, occur on a Gallo-Roman terra cotta now in the 
museum of Douai (ibid., p. 234). 

Beenken, p. 71. 

7 Illustrated by Eugen Liithgen, Romanische Plastik in Deutschland (Bonn: Schroeder, 
1923), Pl. XLVII. 

§ Illustration in A. Gaudy, Die kirchliche Baudenkmiiler der Schweiz (Berlin: Wasmuth, 
1922), p. 72. 
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The combined force of all this evidence seems then to give reason for 
believing that the stucco sculptures of northern Italy were executed by Ger- 
man masters. Moreover, it should be observed that the German works with 
which these stuccos show analogy generally date from the last quarter of 
the twelfth century. Dr Beenken assigns Gréningen to ca. 1170; the Beati- 
tudes and choir-screen of St Michael of Hildesheim are of about 1186; the 
tomb of the Abbess Geva is of the second half of the twelfth century accord- 
ing to Liithgen, and the stuccos of Miinster of 1166-70 according to Gaudy. 
All this seems to indicate that the Italian stuccos are to be dated in the last 
quarter of the twelfth century, and agrees perfectly with the documentary 
evidence that the ciborium of Sant’ Ambrogio was executed after 1196. 

The influence of German stuccos was felt not only in Italy. The tomb 
at Bruay (Nord) in France belongs to this same group, and also resembles 
the work at Cividale. 

Such are a few of the many reflections to which the reading of the ad- 
mirable book of Dr Beenken gives rise. His exposition of German Roman- 
esque sculpture renders an inestimable service not only to the special stu- 
dent of the eleventh and twelfth centuries in Germany, but to all who 
interest themselves in the Romanesque of whatever portion of Europe. This 
is a work the usefulness of which to scholars is destined to remain and in- 
crease with the passing years; it is not only something of a revelation on 
first reading, but will become an indispensable work of reference. 


A. Kinastey Porter, 
Harvard University. 


Waker Liber Miraculorum Ninivensium Sancti Cornelii Papae. Ein 
Beitrag zur Flandrischen Kirchengeschichte. Gittingen: Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, 
1925. Pp. 130. 

ProFressor RockwELt deserves the thanks of mediaevalists for this reissue, 

with notable additions and improvements, of his dissertation, which first 

came from the press in the tragic month of August, 1914. Not only does 
it contain the full texts of two very interesting works from the Premon- 
stratensian abbey of Ninove in Belgium, the Liber Miraculorum noted in 
the title and a little treatise De Fundatione Ninivensis Abbatie, but an in- 
troduction in which the extant documents connected with the history of 
the foundation are analyzed with equal skill and thoroughness. In short, 
the monograph is a model of its kind, since the author has set the docu- 
mentary remains of the abbey in very good order. 

The two texts are taken from a manuscript in the library of the Union 

Theological Seminary, the longer section of which was written at Ninove 

in 1199, and was probably made by Henricus de Sualma, a sacristan of the 
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abbey, who seems also to have been the compiler. This Liber Miracwlorum 
is noteworthy for the light it throws indirectly on the difficulties of the 
foundation and on other local occurrences. The brief account of the origins 
of the monastery, imbedded in the longer work, is equally interesting. In 
spite of its possession of relics of St Cornelius, the establishment never at- 
tained more than regional celebrity, but its records are thoroughly typical 


and of corresponding value. 
Gorpon Hari GrERovLp, 


Princeton University. 


Marc Btiocu, La Vie d’outre-tombe du Roi Salomon. Extrait de la Revue belge de Philologie 
et d'Histoire, 1V, 349-377 (nos. 2-3, avril-septembre, 1925). 
Tuts study of a tale of marvels contained in a Latin life of Edward the 
Confessor composed between 1161 and 1250 is made with the solid erudi- 
tion and the grace to be expected of the author of Les Rois thauwmaturges. 
The fate in the next world of King Solomon, who merited both rewards 
and punishments for his deeds in this life, preoccupied both Jewish and 
Christian minds. Professor Bloch shows that the story with which he is 
concerned was the outgrowth of much theological speculation and had 
thus a learned origin, although it would appear at first sight to be a product 
of what we call vaguely “popular imagination.” His investigation has also 
the incidental value of tracing the history of Solomon post mortem in Tal- 
mudic writings and Christian iconography. 
Gorpon 
Princeton University. 


ReeinaLtp Lane Poo.e, Chronicles and Annals: a Brief Outline of their Origin and Growth. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1926. Pp. 79. 
Like everything that its learned author writes, this little book is full of 
solid meat. Its theme is the origin and interrelations of the annals and 
chronicles of the Middle Ages, as distinguished from the ampler histories 
of the epoch, down to the thirteenth century. In the genesis of annals 
from the Easter tables, the author emphasizes the importance of the 
acceptance of the Dionysian table at Whitby in 664 and the spread of the 
era of the Incarnation at least from the time of Bede: “‘It was the discovery 
of this Era that made the revival of historiography possible, and it was 
beyond question an English discovery.” Two interesting facsimiles are 
given of Easter-table annals from codices of Einsiedeln. The author finds 
his way through the tangled controversy respecting the early Frankish 
annals, concerning which Miihlbacher remarked that too much ink had 
been spilt; and he is particularly good on the English annals and their 
continental connections. The more orderly chronicles of the close of the 
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twelfth century he quite rightly associates with the spread of order and 
arrangement in the contemporary chanceries. By a slip on p. 61 the con- 
tinuation of Sigebert by Robert of Torigni is made to stop in 1159 instead 
of 1186. 
Cuartes H. Haskins, 
Harvard University. 


Byzantion. Revue internationale des études byzantines. Publié par Paul Graindor et Henri 
Grégoire. Tome 1. Paris — Liége, 1924. H. Champion, Vaillant-Carmanne. Pp. viii, 
755, with 15 plates. 75 fr. 

New periodicals are frequent phenomena in our post-bellum age, but the 

appearance of a useful newcomer which promises to fill a long-felt gap is 

always welcome. Such is the case with Byzantion. The Byzantine 
field, which has hitherto been served by German and by Russian periodi- 
cals, has suffered above all others from unavoidable restrictions in publish- 
ing material and from a corresponding scattering of contributions. The 
journal, started with the approval of the last Congress of Historical 

Sciences (at Bucarest) by two well-known Belgian scholars, is planned on 

broad lines to be an international organ and rallying-point for Byzantinists. 

The first issue forms a complete volume: further fascicules are to be pub- 
lished twice a year. It forms a stately tome, to which a goodly number of 
eminent scholars in this field have made their contributions. Most of the 
countries of Europe are represented. 

The volume is dedicated to the eminent historian of Byzantine art, 
N. P. Kondakov, who died just as it saw the light. J. Ebersolt gives us a 
brief sketch of his scholarly work (pp. 1-6). Perhaps for this reason a 
large part of the articles contained in the first number are devoted to 
artistic topics. Professor Kondakov himself heads the list with a lengthy 
study, “Les costumes orientaux a la cour de Byzance” (pp. 7-49), tracing 
their filiations both eastward and westward. Particularly interesting is 
his discussion of the cxapayéyywr. D. Ajnalov, “Un fragment d’évan- 
géliaire du VIP siécle de la collection V. N. Chanenko” (pp. 59-74), dis- 
cusses an ivory plaque of Caucasian provenience (now in Kiev), and 
shows that it formed the cover of a lectionary or a gospel. V. BeneSevié, 
“Sur la date de la mosaique de la Transfiguration au monte Sinai” 
(pp. 145-172), investigates the chronology of this monument, and estab- 
lishes that it is to be placed in the years 565-566; he also reconstructs the 
list of the higoumens of Sinai for the sixth century (p. 171). A. Grabar, 
“Un reflet du monde latin dans une peinture balkanique du XIII° siécle” 
(pp. 229-243), points out that the posture and treatment in the portrait of 
the Czarina Décislava at Boiana in Bulgaria (1259 a.p.) stands manifestly 
under western European influence: the sbip in a picture of the miracle of 
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St Nicholas at the same place is of a western type. P. Graindor, “‘ Buste 
du musée d’Athénes” (pp. 245-250), calls the attention of scholars to a 
bearded bust in the Athens Museum, which he considers to represent a 
philosopher and attributes to the middle of the fifth century a.v. Two 
articles by V. Grecu, “Eine Belagerung Konstantinopels in der rumini- 
schen Kirchenmalerei” (pp. 274-289), and P. Henry, “De l’originalité des 
peintures bucoviniennes dans l’application des principes byzantines” 
(pp. 291-303), deal with the interesting Byzantine survivals in Rumanian 
paintings. Incidentally the date 6035 in the Slavic lemma on p. 288 is of 
course the Byzantine era (6035 — 5508-09 = 623-24), which is a mistake 
for 626, the date of the siege of Constantinople by the Avars: Henry’s re- 
marks on p. 296, note, are also to be corrected. The tribe of the I-zyxy are 
clearly the Zixo., a people of the Euxine littoral district east of the Sea of 
Azov, while the I-zkyxy are possibly the Qasig = Circassians. The lemma 
looks like a note of synaxarial origin, and is certainly connected with the 
tale preserved in Greek of the attack on Constantinople and the writing of 
the bymn ’Axé6:070s, de quo vid. Krumbacher, Geschichte d. byzan. Litt. (2d 
ed.), II, 672-673; 251. G. de Jerphanion, “Le cycle iconographique de S. 
Angelo in Formis” (pp. 341-366), deals with the iconography of this most 
important monument. A. Munoz, “Alcune osservazioni intorno al Rotulo 
di Giosué et agli Ottateuchi illustrati”’ (pp. 475-483), establishes the artistic 
stemma of the illustrated manuscripts of this type. J. Puig i Cadafalch, 
“L’architecture religieuse dans le domaine byzantin en Espagne” (pp. 519- 
533), gives an interesting account of the scanty remains of Byzantine art 
which have been found in the Balearic Islands and in Spain, while J. Strzy- 
gowski, “‘Die Kunstgeschichte und die byzantinischen Studien” (pp. 535- 
555), insists that more attention be paid to northern influences in the 
study of mediaeval art. 

In the field of historical studies, A. Andréadés has an interesting sketch 
(in substance a revision and enlargement of an appendix of his ‘Ioropia 
‘EXAnvucis Snuogias oixovopuias, év ‘AOnvas 1918, o. 401-416, entitled “‘De 
la monnaie et de la puissance d’achat des métaux précieux dans |’empire by- 
zantin” (pp. 75-115), in which he comes to the surprising (but by no means 
certain) conclusion that the purchasing power of money, where fundamental 
products were concerned, differed but little in mediaeval Byzantium from 
modern times. H. I. Bell, “The episcopalis audientia” (pp. 139-144), pub- 
lishes an interesting papyrus (Pap. Lond. Inv. 2217, saec. v) which forms 
a welcome addition to the rare documents we possess which illustrate this 
type of jurisdiction. A. Blanchet, “Une bague d’un comte de l’Opsikion” 
(pp. 173-176), publishes a gold ring belonging to a certain Leontius, ap- 
parently dating from the tenth century. L. Bréhier, “Les populations 
turales au IX° siécle d’aprés l’hagiographie byzantine” (pp. 177-190), deals 
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with the social structure of the Byzantine provinces, and shows that at 
the period in question the aristocracy in no way formed a closed order. H. 
Delehaye, “La vie de sainte Théoctiste de Lesbos” (pp. 191-200), shows 
that the majority of the details in the mise-en-scéne in the life of this saint 
are borrowed from the vita of St Mary of Egypt, and are probably unhis- 
torical. Ch. Diehl, “Le Senat et le peuple byzantin aux VII* et VIII* 
siécles” (pp. 201-213), traces the reaction to senatorial independence ob- 
servable in this body after Justinian’s despotic reign. J. Gay, “‘ Notes sur 
Vhellénisme sicilien” (pp. 215-228), deals with the survival of the Greek ele- 
ment in Sicily after the fall of the Byzantine régime, comparing it with con- 
ditions in Italy. J. Laurent, “Des Grecs aux Croisés” (pp. 367-449), traces 
the history of Edessa during the period 1071-1099, and sketches the gen- 
eral condition in Syria on the eve of the First Crusade. C. Marinesco, “Du 
nouveau sur Constance d’Hohenstaufen, impératrice de Nicée” (pp. 451- 
468), publishes some interesting Latin (and one Greek) documents from 
the archives of Barcelona, illustrating the romantic history of this last 
scion of the imperial house. V. Valdenberg, “Discours politiques de The- 
mistius dans leur rapport avec l’antiquité” (pp. 557-580), discusses the 
political theories of the orator; the article is well worth the attention of 
investigators in this field, as it combats most successfully the prevalent 
theory that Greek political thought was affected with a cataleptic trance 
at the death of the Stagirite. 

With topography are concerned the studies of F. M. Abel on “Une 
mention byzantine de Sbaita” (pp. 151-158), which he finds in the text of 
St Nilus, and of N. A. Bees, “Sur quelques évéchés suffragants de la métro- 
pole de Trébizonde” (pp. 117-137). 

Into the category of philology and paleography fall: B. Granié, “Der 
Inhalt der Subscriptionen in den datierten griechischen Handschriften des 
XI., XII., und XIII. Jahrhunderts” (pp. 251-272), a valuable monograph, 
which would, however, be much more enlightening if the contemporary 
Slavic, Armenian and Georgian colophons were taken into account. D. 
Hesseling, ‘‘Notes critiques sur deux poémes grecs du moyen Age” (pp. 
305-316), gives emendations and variants to the Middle-Greek poems Axj- 
ynows maddppactos Tav (wwv and the as edited by W. 
Wagner (Leipzig, 1874). E. Jeanselme and L. Oeconomos, “La satire 
contre les higouménes,” have translated this pseudo-Prodromitic poem with 
a commentary (pp. 317-339). On p. 324 reayyiwy is not an Old-English 
word, but probably of Iranian origin: see Theophanes’s Chron. ed. de Boor 
182,4 (cf. 168,26) r¢ayyapeta; this text is dated in the year 532. G. Mercati, 
“Tl Plutarco di Bartolommeo da Montepulciano” (pp. 469-474), describes 
a newly found manuscript (Vat. Gr. 2175, saec. xiv), which contains twenty- 
eight of the lives and three tractates of the Moralia. P. Peeters, “Sur la 
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necessité d’un onomasticon de |’Orient byzantin” (pp. 485-499), points out 
the enormous value of such a collection to scholars in general. J. Psichari, 
“Sainte Euphémie ou les tribulations d’un linguiste” (pp. 501-517), gives 
a most amusing account of tracing the permutation of ¢>4@ in the dialect of 
the Ionian Islands. It might be observed that this change occurs sporadic- 
ally in Georgian loan words from the Greek; ?’ebervali = ‘February’ (con- 
taminated by the Russian form Mespans and t’elgma = $déyua (this latter 
in tenth-century manuscripts). Greek words in some cases have come over 
into Georgian from Greek dialectical forms, e.g., panasiidi from Gr. 
ravvuxis(-ldos); x before. = 8). 

A series of reviews of considerable length, and a most useful set of regional 
bulletins (America, Bulgaria, Greece, Italy, Rumania, Yugoslavia), to which 
should be added the note “ Byzantion et les savants russes” (pp. 717-727), 
comprise a most acceptable explicit to a very interesting ensemble. 


R. P. Buaxe, 
Harvard University. 
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NOTES FOR CONTRIBUTORS 


I 
GENERAL SUGGESTIONS 


1. All communications intended for publication should be pre- 
sented with as much consideration for style as the nature of the sub- 
ject will permit. 

2. Articles in foreign languages will usually be accepted, but it is 
hoped that the authors of such articles will, if expedient, permit an 
approved English translation to be substituted. 

8. Scholarly articles are often encumbered with superfluous 
apparatus in the way of extensive footnotes and quotations from 
modern authorities. It is hoped that contributors will try so far as 
possible to express such information in their own words, with oniy 
the usual note of reference. Where the writer wishes to give a brief 
bibliography, a longer note may be desirable. 

4. Quotation from primary sources (original texts) is of course 
often essential, but even here brevity, in so far as this is compatible 
with clearness, should be sought. 


Il 


TYPOGRAPHICAL AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL RULES 


In the interest of uniformity, clearness, and economy, the edi- 
torial board has adopted the following typographical and biblio- 
graphical conventions. Since these will be applied to all MSS pub- 
lished, contributors are requested to codperate by following these 
rules when preparing their MSS. Special cases will receive special 
consideration, but it is hoped that contributors will be sparing in 
their departures from the regular editorial practice. 

1. All MSS must be typewritten, and double-spaced, on only 
one side of standard-size (8}” X11") paper. Ample margins should 
be left on all sides. MSS exceeding four or five pages should not be 
folded or rolled. 

2. Except for such recognized Anglicisms as shew for show and 
-our for -or, the Concise Oxford Dictéonary will be taken as the ortho- 
graphic authority. 


3. Italic will be used for words and phrases not in the language in 
which the article is written, including quotations not exceeding five 


x 
+- 


or six typewritten lines, which appear in the body of the text (see § 6 
below); also for the titles of books and poems, ancient or modern, of 
periodical publications, and for the title of manuscripts. Such words, 
phrases, passages, or titles, unless italic script itself be used, should 

4. Titles of articles in periodical publications will be in roman 
and quoted. See § 14 below. 

5. The following words, phrases, and abbreviations should be 
italicized: 

ad loc., cap., circa (ca.), et al., ibid., idem, infra, loc. cit., op. cit., 

passim, saec. (s.), scilicet (scil. or sc.), sub voce (s. v.), versus 
(vs.), vide (v.), viz., 

but not: 

col., cf., etc., e.g., ff. (following), fol. (folio, folios), i.e., and p. 

6. In the body of the text, quotations in any language of over 
five or six typewritten lines will be printed without quotation marks 
in small roman as separate paragraphs (see §3 above). In footnotes, 
also printed in small roman, quotations will be treated in the same 
manner. In typewritten MSS, small roman may be indicated either 
by single-spacing or by a vertical line at the side of the quoted 


passage. 


7. Wherever special type is necessary, a marginal note of instruc- 
tion should be added. Bold-face should be indicated by a wavy line 


under the word or words. 


8. It will be of great convenience to the editors if footnotes are 
placed immediately below the line which carries the reference num- 
ber, and are set off from the text by a line drawn above and below 


the note. 
9. Reference numbers used for footnotes will be printed con- 
tinuously on the page, but not continuously throughout an article. 


10. In the citation of references the amount of bibliographical 
detail will be left to the discretion of the contributor, but — taking 
into consideration the desired omissions — the order of the items 
should be presented in the form and order given below. As a rule, 
item 5 should not be included in citing books over twenty years old. 
Contributors are urged, however, to give full bibliographical data 
when referring to out-of-the-way or very rare books, since such in- 
formation is often of the greatest help to libraries and to individuals 
who may wish to order these titles. 

The order of bibliographical items should be as follows: (1) au- 
thor’s name, preceded by his initials and followed by a comma; (2) 
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title (italicized if of a book or periodical, in roman and quoted if of 
an article); (3) where necessary, the edition, followed by a comma; 
(4) place of publication, followed by a colon; (5) name of publisher 
and date of publication; (6) reference to volume (large Roman 
numerals without preceding ‘Vol.’ or ‘V.’) and page (or column). 
Items 3 to 5 should be placed in parentheses. For example: 

H. O. Taylor, The Mediaeval Mind (4th ed., New York: MacMillan, 1925), II, 221. 

C. Plummer, “Glossary of DuCange. — Addenda et Corrigenda,” Archiuum Latinitatis 
Medit Aeui, I (1925), 225. 

11. Where the reference includes the number of the volume, as 
in the illustrations given in § 10, the abbreviation ‘p.’ or ‘col.’ 
will be omitted; otherwise the page (or column) number should 
be preceded by ‘p.’ or ‘col.’ Folios of MSS should be designated 
by ‘fol.’ and described ‘r’ and ‘v’ (not ‘a’ and ‘b’). Both ‘recto’ 
(‘r’) and ‘verso’ (‘v’) should be specified. For example: 

C.H. Beeson, A Primer of Medieval Latin (Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Co., 1925), p. 45. 

W.-H. Maigne d’Arnis, Lexicon Manuale ad Scriptores Mediae et Infimae Latinitatis (Paris: 
Garnier, 1890), col. 1678. 

MS. Cotton Vitel. A. XV, fol. 172v. 

12. The names of ancient authors appearing in the body of the 
text should not be abbreviated, though in footnotes abbreviations 
may be used: for Greek, according to Liddell and Scott’s Greek- 
English Lexicon (rev. ed., Oxford, 1925), pp. xiii-xxxvi; for Latin, 
according to Harper’s Latin Dictionary (ed. Lewis and Short), pp. 
vii-xi. For example: 

Oros., iii, 12, 6. 

13. In citing from the works of mediaeval and ancient authors, 
use small roman numerals for ‘books,’ Arabic numerals for the 
smaller divisions (chapter, section, etc.). Commas, not periods, 
should separate these items. For example: 

Bede, Historia Eccl., ii, 2. 

14. In citing from periodical publications, both volume and year 
should be given, the year (in parentheses) following the volume 
number. For example: 

R. R. Welschen, “Le Concept de Personne selon Saint Thomas,” Revue Thomiste, XXII 
(1914), 129 ff. 

“Ueberlieferung und Entstehung der Theokrit-Scholien,” Abh.d.kgl. Gesells.d. Wissensch. 
su Gottingen, phil.-hist. K1., N. F., XVII (1921), Nr. 2. 

15. Upon first reference, titles should be given amply; in suc- 
ceeding references any conventional or easily intelligible abbrevia- 
tion may be employed. 


16. Ordinarily such abbreviations as loc. cit., op. cit. should not 
be used to refer farther back than the preceding page. Since the 


. 


problem, however, is merely to avoid ambiguity, no hard and fast 
rule need be laid down. 

17. All references should be verified in the completed MS. before 
it is submitted for publication. 

18. Mediaeval nomenclature is far from uniform. Where a con- 
ventional English form of a name exists, this should be used: thus, 
Vincent of Beauvais, Geoffrey of Monmouth, not Vincentius Bello- 
vacensis, Vincent de Beauvais, or Galfridus Monemutensis. If no 
recognized English form exists, it will be preferable in most cases 
to use the form of the name employed to-day in the language of the 
writer concerned; thus, Chrétien de Troyes, not Chrestien de Troyes or 
Christian of Troyes; Gautier de Chatillon, not Gualterus de Castellione 
or Walter of Chatillon. In many cases the “‘standard” form is, by 
common consent and practice, Latin: thus, Andreas Capellanus, not 
Andrew the Chaplain. There will of course be many doubtful cases, 
e. g., Alanus de (ab) Insulis vs. Alain de l'Ile (de Lille). 

The principle here stated is also applicable in most cases to the 
titles of mediaeval works. 

Except where a well-established Anglicized form exists, place- 
names should follow the usage of the country in which the place now 
lies. 

19, In preparing the above typographical and bibliographical 
rules, the editors have been under great obligation to A Manual for 
Writers by J. M. Manly and J. A. Powell (Chicago: The University 


of Chicago Press). 


AvuTHOR’s CORRECTIONS 


The funds of Specutum do not admit of an expenditure of over 
fifteen per-cent (15%) of the cost of composition for alterations in 
articles once set up in galley-proof. In order that contributors may 
be spared the expense of exceeding this allowance, they are urged to 
prepare their MSS as nearly as possible in conformity with the 


above rules. 
IV 


OFFPRINTS 
Fifty (50) offprints will be given to the author of each article. 
Offprints in excess of the regular allowance may be had at cost and 
should be ordered at the time of publication. 


Inquiries may be addressed to the Managing Editor. 
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